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BY J-W WRIGHT 


THE SUMMONS. 


The wind through distant pines is sighing: “Come! The hemlock bed 
Within a chamber where the violet breathes incense, is spread; 

Nought but the stream’s soft lullaby disturbes the night’s deep hush; 
And morn’s shrill reveille is but the bird-note from the brush!” 


The riffles of the stream are singing: “Come! The reed-harps sigh; 
The bull-frog croaks; the cisco’s born; the great trout’s jumping high; 
The wood bursts into glad new life beneath the glowing sun; 

The leaves are out; and all the flowers are opening, one by one!” 


The wild-rose nods and beckons, whisp’ring: “Come! The air is sweet; 
The shadows play across the pool where arching willows meet; 

The dragon-fly skims o’er the brook; the hopper cracks his wings; 

And in the golden currant-bush the mimic wood-thrush sings!” 


And so each well-loved voice is calling, calling as of yore; 

I hear them in each breeze that sways my city’s prison-door; 

So soft and low they ever plead, until I must obey 

The well-known, magic summons of each woodland friend, nor stay. 


Each member of that merry clan who can translate the language of the nightwind 
through the pines, can probably recall a certain triumphant day in youth when he 
returned to his big-eyed chums carrying a string of tish that made him at once 
master of the situation. Time can never efface from our memory the thrill of pride, 
satisfaction and mystery with which we replied to the many eager inquiries as to 
where we got them: “Oh, in the river; 1 found a new hole!” With an air of unutter- 
able condescension we were wont to call aside our closest chum and confide to him 
alone the location of the “hole” from which we took our “string;” and together we 
visited it, always with success, until the other fellows “trailed” us and discovered 
our secret. In those days we sought to keep all these good thing to ourself; but in 
later years, with the metamorphosis of the willow pole into the split bamboo, came 
a different spirit until now we no sooner find a royal field of sport than we hasten to 


ipprise our brothers of the craft of the fact, that they, too, may participate in the joys 
we have found there. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


It is my purpose to recount, as briefly as 
possible, the attractions offered to the 
sportsman who visits the White river coun- 
try; so let me treat the subject from the 
viewpoints of accessibility, accommoda- 
tions, and game and envirr nment—the last 
named being, to my min« not the least 


** Foam-crowned eddies and singing riffles."’ 


important. By way of preface let me in- 
troduce Sam Himes, one of the best wood- 
men who ever blazed a trail through the 
pine wildnesses of the Rocky Mountains. 
His thirteen years’ experience have made 
him acquainted with the habits of every 
bird and beast that inhabits the garden 
spot in which his camp is pitched, and have 
taught him to know every foot of ground 
in a vast area over which his horse has car- 
ried him. He is possessed of a constantly 
cheery disposition and indomitable spirit 
that make him a guide par excellence, and 
he has associated with him woodsmen and 
guides who are second to none in the busi- 
ness. 

In planning an outing the question of ac- 
cessibility is usually an important one. 
Himes’ camp is located within six miles 
of Trappers Lake, which is the head wa- 
ters of the north fork of the famous White 
river. The route is by railruad to Newcas- 
tle, thence by stage fifty mules, thence by 
horse fifteen miles. We arrived at New- 
castle between 6 and 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, found breakfast awaiting us at the 
hotel, and in an hour we were on the road 
in the stage which met us there by appoint- 
ment. We reached Mud Springs (recently 
renamed Ranger Springs) about 1 o’clock 


and were’ served to an excellent lunch. 
About 4:30 in the afternoon we arrived at 
Buford (or Steele’s, as it is more familiarly 
called), where we remained over night, hav- 
ing first-class accommodations. Buford is 
about forty miles from Newcastle. The 
next morning at 7 we were on the road 
again and made good time over the re- 
maining ten miles to Rawson’s, where the 
wagon road ends. At Rawson’s we found 
the guide, horses and pack train awaiting 
us, and we were soon pushing forward 
over the trail. By 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon we had traversed the fifteen miles 
along the trail and were at the cabin. 
After an excellent lunch and a pull at the 
old briar we were ready for the evening 
fishing in the White river, which rushes 
along within 200 yards of the cabin door. 
The 65 miles by wagon and saddle may 
seem a good deal of an undertaking, but 
the road leads through scenery that is 
such a constant delight as to make the way 
seem short. 

Newcastle can be reached in one night 
from Denver or Colorado Springs. All ar- 
rangements for guides, lodging, horses, 
stage, etc., can be made by corresponding 
with Sam Himes, Newcastle, Colorado. 
Just let him know how many people com- 
prise the party and when you will arrive 


The Lone Fisherman. 


at Newcastle, and he will do the rest to 
your entire satisfaction. 

As to accommodations: At the headquar- 
ters camp there is a large, substantial log 
cabin which serves as dining-room and 
general storehouse, and which also fur- 
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nishes sleeping accommodations if neces- 
sary. In addition there are as many good 
warm tents as occasion requires. Each 
tent has its log bedstead, upon which a 
comfortable couch is made with straw mat- 
tress, comforts and blankets. At the deer- 
camp, which is fifteen miles north of the 
cabin in the heart of the mountains, the 
accommodations are less pretentious, but 
entirely comfortable. 

The best testimonial to the excellence 
of the food and cooking is the amount con- 
sumed and the added weight of the mem- 
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buried several feet in the earth and sur- 
rounded by hot coals, were toothsome be- 
yond words. 

There are saddle and pack horses, ani- 
mals trained to the rough mountain trails, 
to carry you safely and comfortably. There 
are competent guides, excellent cooks and 
all that goes to make,a complete hunting 
camp. Mr. Himes purposes next year to 
build other cabins, providing in them bath- 


room and sundry other accommodations 
which will enhance the comfort of his 
guests. 


“A TRACKLESS AREA GROWN RANK WITH BRUSH.” 


bers of the party after the trip. The menu 
includes trout, grouse, venison, bacon, the 
lightest and most delicious of bread and 
biscuit, corn, peas, tomatoes, potatoes, fresh 
and preserved fruits (the latter prepared 
by Mrs. Himes just as dear grandmother 
used to make them), fresh butter, cream 
and milk, for cows are kept at the cabin. 
From Tom’s Dutch oven came the most de- 
licious hot bread and biscuit; and his 
roasts, cooked in a pan of Sam’s invention 


Prices are very reasonable, the scale be- 
ing $12 a week for board and lodging, $1 a 
day for horses and $3 a day for guides 
when used. The transportation charges 
right through from Newcastle to the cabin, 
including baggage, are $11 for the round 
trip. 

The cabin is located in the center of a 
veritable trout-fisher’s paradise, which af- 
fords both stream fishing and lake fishing. 
The north fork of the White river goes 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


plunging and thundering along over its 
stones and boulders, within 200 yards of 
the cabin door. It sweeps madly down 
from Trappers Lake, through wild, pine- 
grown avenues; now and then leaping a 
precipice and falling in a glitering, misty 


“The Duffer.”’ 


ribbon to a huge pool below; sweeping riot- 
ously through some quiet park; taking di- 
verging courses as it approaches some still 
lake and entering in several streams that 
flow so gently as to scarce disturb the 
glassy surface; emerging with a rush, as 
if it had gained new power from its brief 
rest in the lake; and finally bursting with 
a roar through a pine-grove and from arch- 
ing bushes that completely hide it, and 
tumbling in a foam-crowned, hilarious flood 
adown 
banks. The stream will average nearly ten 
feet in width and perhaps two and a half 
feet in depth and is a succession of brush- 
shaded pools, foam-covered eddies and sing- 
ing riffles, where the trout most do love 
to congregate. The stream fish range in 
weight from half a pound to a pound and a 
half, and occasionally larger ones are cap- 
tured. 


the valley and between meadow 


They are the well-known mountain 
trout, and are lusty fighters and come to 
the fly with the vivacity that is essential 
to ideal trout fishing. The contemplative 
angler will find ample delight in fishing 
the stream even if his casts are not re- 
warded by the flash of a speckled side, for 
the sturdy life of the stream carries many 
a lesson, and the varying landscape holds 


a charm sufficient unto itself. But the wa- 


ters teem with good trout, and the veriest 
duffer can fill his creel. 

Trappers Lake, six miles from the cabin, 
furnishes the acme of lake fishing. This 
large and beautiful body of water, wave- 
swept most of the time, makes one think 
that originally, ages ago, it may have been 
a great emerald gem hurled by some long- 
dead giant from the neighboring mountain 
heights. It is immediately surrounded by 
picturesque mantling cliffs that are made 
into grotesque figures, castles, fortresses 
and frowning strongholds, by the varying 
lights and shadows of the day. Its shores 
are thickly pine-grown, and its atmosphere 
is heavy with balsam. It is literally over- 
crowded with trout, which are all about the 
same size and will average three-qaurters 
of a pound in weight. One can walk along 
the shore and catch trout until the sport 
grows tiresome and the creel is full—at 
which time every good sportsman will un- 
joint the rod and rest, well content with 
his two hours’ casting. The ride over the 
trail from the cabin to the lake is one the 
memory and delight of which will live 
when we are but white-haired sires in our 
arm-chair in the chimney-corner. There 
are two other and smaller lakes within 
three miles of the cabin, where the fish are 


Starting for the deer camp. 


equally abundant and greedy, but smaller. 
Then there is Big Fish Lake, where the 
angler must use his choicest iures and ex- 
ercise his greatest skill to induce a rise; 
but the reward comes in the shape of a 
fine large trout. The fish in this lake are 
all large, varying from a pound to five 
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or six pounds (according to tradition; we 
didn’t get any that size), but they are ex- 
tremely wary. 

To afford a change of diet one may take 
his gun and horse, make a circle of the 
hills immediately surrounding the cabin, and 
return in a few hours with a bag of grouse. 
Ducks frequent the lakes mentioned above, 
offering another kind of sport and food. 


The Deer Camp. 


At a point several miles down the val- 
ley, the trail turns north and it is a steady 
climb to the deer camp. The tents are pitch- 
ed in the very heart of the thickly-wooded 
mountains, which afford a superabundance 
of water, fuel and feed. 
ice-cold 


Numerous small, 
streams go dashing down the 
slopes; groves of straight, spectral quaking. 
asp are reared here and there in the midst 
of the forests of dark pine, fir and spruce; 
and bush-grown parks, flower-strewn and 
quiet, offer ideal retreats for the deer that 
roam the country in such abundance. 
Standing on the summit of some ridge 
and looking in every direction, the vista is 
almost awesome. Everywhere are the ever- 
lasting hills—from yonder treeless cone to 
which your rifle will carry with fatal effect, 
to the vast masses of snow-covered peaks 
stretching away to seemingly immeasurable 
distances. And at night—when the sun is 
lost behind the western hills; when the 
heavens are suffused with day’s last burst 
of color; when the camp-robber’s three 
sharp notes echo through the quiet woods; 
and when the mountains stand grim and 
black against the glowing sky—there comes 
to one a partial realization of the vastness 


of the silent wilderness in which his pine- 
pillowed head shall safely rest. 

And deer! There are droves of them! 
The guide goes out in the morning to round 
up the bunch of horses grazing a few hup- 
dred yards from the tents, and comes back 
with stories of some fine bucks he saw. 
Moreover, he takes you to ‘the spot while 
breakfast is being prepared and substan- 
tiates his stories by giving you a shot at 
the deer. Does and fawns stand and look 
curiously at you as you pass within a 
stone’s throw of their retreat, and then go 
quietly off through the brush. Two, three 
and four point,bucks give you many a fine 
shot, but you save your ammunition for the 
big ones. A drove of bucks and does file 
up the side of a ridge a hundred or two 
hundred yards away, and you pick the big, 
10-point buck, paying no attention to the 
others. If you get him, well and good. If 
he escapes it is all right, for you know 
you will get any number of equally good 
shots and at equally good bucks. Every 
little while a covey of grouse flushes from 
under your horse, and you stop to knock 
over a few of them. Perhaps by doing so 
you are spoiling a fine shot at deer, but the 


Around the Fire, at the Deer Camp. 


knowledge that there are bucks galore 
everywhere warrants a few shots at grouse, 
than which there is no more delicious mor- 
sel. 

The hunting is done from horseback, 
through as wild a country as imagination 
can picture. Over fallen trees, through 
seemingly impenetrable brush, through 
dead, fire-blackened forests until one mar- 
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vels that mere horseflesh can bear a bur- 
den through such a wilderness. Trails, do 
you ask? No more trail than a blue-bottle 
fly has on a plate-glass front! Now and 
then you are able to follow for a short 
distance the narrow path made by passing 
deer, but your riding is almost entirely 
through a trackless area grown rank with 
brush, high grass and flowers, that when 
you enter it seems to defy any living being 
to penetrate its depths. Yet those sturdy, 
sure-footed mountain horses will patiently 
bear you in safety through the wildest 
places. Perhaps there will be some de- 
scent upon the verge of which your horse 


S. O. B. Himes. 


hesitates; perhaps there will be some tan- 
gle of fallen trees which will cause him to 
look around a moment for another path; 
perhaps there will be some brush-grown, 
tree-blocked hillside which makes him 
stop a moment—but a light touch of the 
spur, telling him that you are ready to 
take the chances if he is and expressing 
your confidence in him, is sufficient; and he 
goes carefully, fearlessly on without even 
a temporary protest. When at night you 
bid him stop in front of the tent door and 
dismount, you are moved to throw your 
arms around his rough, unkempt, homely 
neck and try to express some measure of 
the gratitude you feel to him for having 


brought you through such scenes in safety. 

But it is the very wildness of the coun- 
try and the hazards of the riding that lend 
a zest to the sport. To take a day’s ride 
through such scenes is of itself sufficient 
compensation for the trip you have made, 
irrespective of the killing of game. Astride 
a sturdy mountain horse, with a firm 
seat in the cowboy saddle and a rifle pro- 
truding from its leather scabbard; with 
your horse’s nose bumping the guide who 
travels just in front of you; the silent, 
careful march through a marvelous coun- 
try, with eyes and ears alert and strained; 
the sight of the guide’s right hand raised 
in air and the sudden halt; the vision of 
an antlered head protruding from the 
bushes a hundred yards in front of you; the 
thrill of that moment when you see the 
magnificent quarry plunge once into the 
air and then stop forever; the exaltation 
that stirs the sluggish blood as you ride 
into camp begrimed and blood-stained, bear- 
ing a trophy of fine antlers—all these make 
a combination the full import of which can 
be understood only by one who has passed 
through it all. Then the mysterious si- 
lence of a mountain twilight; the steaming 
feast spread under the trees; the genial 
blaze of the big fire and the jolly, story- 
telling fellows who surround it; the incense 
of the balsam everywhere; the stretching 
of tired limbs upon a fragrant couch—and 
to scarce-hearing ears there comes’ the 
note of the camp-bird in the timber, the 
soft murmur of the nearby stream, and the 
sound of the nightwind through the firs, 
ever growing more faint until all is lost in 
an oblivion that is undisturbed until Sam 
Himes’ clarion Ute yell arouses you in the 
morning. 

But enough! I have tried to give my 
fellows of the gun and rod some idea of 
the delights that make such a trip as we 
took, worth all it costs in time, money and 
the absence of home comforts. Let me sum 
up by saying that if you will put yourself 
in Sam Himes’ charge he will show you 
fish and game sufficient to satisfy the most 
exacting; you will live for a while in a 
country of such picturesque grandeur as to 
make you glad of life, and you will be taken 
care of most satisfactorily. Is there any- 
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thing more for which a true sportsman can 
reasonably ask? 

It is the unwritten rule that each man 
must pack his own meat into camp—and 
most fellows are only too proud to swing 
down the hill to the tents with his horse 
laden with venison and a 10-point head 
in his arms. By the way, if you are a ten: 
derfoot and have never killed a deer, your 
first buck will be the means of “painting” 
you and initiating you into the Great Tribe 
of Rocky Mountain Deer Slayers. When 
you have killed your first deer and have 
cut his throat, the guide will plunge his 
hand into the warm blood and smear your 


face with the crimson flood, emitting a yell 
which announces to all who may hear, that 
the Tribe has been increased by another 
member. Resistance is useless—the 
“painting” process must be endured; but 
where is the tenderfoot who will not proud- 
ly carry into camp the badge of member- 
ship? 

A last suggestion: If you have never 
hunted in the White river country, write 
to Mr. Himes before you start, telling him 
the size of your party and probable length 
of your stay, and ask him to suggest what 
guns, ammunition, fishing tackle, clothes 
and other equippage you will require. Then 
follow his suggestions. He knows. 


THE CABIN— SHOEING THE GRAY.” 
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AFTER BEAR AND DEER IN COLORADO. 


BY A. H. 


KETCHAM, D. D. S. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE WHITE RIVER GAME COUNTRY, IN WHICH ONE OF THE BRUIN FAMILY 
ESCAPES UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS AND THE HUNTERS MAKE SUCCESSFUL 


LONG-RANGE 


horses plodded wea- 
rily through the rain 
and mud, as we fol- 
lowed the Flag creek 
road between Meek- 
er and Newcastle on 
a dark and stormy 
autumnal night. Har- 
vie and I, after our 
return from the Cali- 
fornia Park trip with 
Mr. J. A. McGuire, of 
Denver, and Dr. Rob- 
inson, of Aspen, had 
| been waiting at Meek- 

er for the storm ex- 

pected about this time 
of year, which almost always means snow 
in the mountains. 


Though we had seen 
plenty of “bear sign” on our former trip, 
we had failed to interview any of the 
bruin family, principally on account of the 
absence of snow, and as we were anxious 
to add a bear hide to our trophies of the 
chase, we decided to wait at Meeker, Colo., 
for the expected rain, which, in the moun- 
tains, would furnish the snow necessary 
Homer Goff, one of the Goff 
famous as hunters and guides, 
with whom I have ridden over the Rockies 
for many happy days during the last four 
seasons, had said: 


for tracking. 
brothers, 


“There are three or four 
bear using around the carcasses of some 
cattle above my place, and if you will come 
up when we _ have snow, I think we can 
run one.” 

So it was with feelings of delight that, 
on the morning of Monday, September 24, 
we found the rain which had begun the 
previous day still coming down. At about 
2 o’clock the clouds lifted from the Flat 
Tops and disclosed them covered with a 


SHOTS AT DEER. 


mantle of snow. We soon had packed plen- 
ty of warm clothing, engaged a livery team 
and started out in the beating rain for a 
long “dobie-mud” drive, cheered on by the 
sight of a snow-clad peak revealed by the 
occasional tifting of the clouds. And so it 
was that the fall of night found us plodding 
wearily along the muddy Flag Creek road 
between Meeker and Newcastle. 

Here misfortune overtook us in the form 
of a cloud that mustered the rain drops di- 
rectly over us and drenched us to the 
skin. We had been crossing some of the 
pole-bridges of the creek for some time 
back (in the darkness, as much by acci- 
dent as design), and, with the increased 
down pour of the rain, the horses came to 
a sudden stop and reared back upon their 
haunches. Harvie, falling out of the wagon, 
as he was too cold and stiff to jump, thought 
he was in the creek. After wishing for an 
axe and shovel to cut out some of the dark- 
ness around us, and after much stumbling 
around in the mud, we found we had missed 
a bridge and that the horses were trembling 
on the very edge of the creek. We found 
the bridge after search, and Harvie and 
the driver walked across and up the oppo- 
site bank. Seeing a light ahead, we shout- 
ed, and a friendly ranchman came to our 
aid and guided us past the place where the 
road had caved into the creek. After hours 
of plodding, our team brought us to our 
destination, and in the warmth of Homer’s 
cabin, and seated before a deliciously hot 
supper prepared by the wife of the genial 
guide, we were disposed to forget the mis- 
adventures of the journey, and after a short 
chat with our host and hostess retired to 
our welcome rest. 

We were up with the break of day, and, 
after what seemed an eternity (so anxious 
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cious 


were we for the hunt), we were treated toa 
breakfast of fried chicken, hot biscuits and 
splendid coffee and cream. 

There was an uproar among the dogs as 
we opened the door of their log kennel and 
fastened them together in couples. Bob 
and Queen, the foxhounds, and Shep and 
Coyote, the fighters, were all we took, as 
this was the first day out since last spring. 
It was not, therefore, without misgiving that 
we watched the eager antics of the pack. 
Harvie and I mounted our bronchos and 
started up the lane, while Homer sat his 
“buckskin” mare while she danced a jig and 
tried to occupy both sides of the road at 
once. Finding her head held up tightly, 
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the winter range in Piceance creek. Com- 
ing to a “saddle” in the ridge, we stopped 
and looked down into the valley. A care- 
ful scrutiny revealed four forms, which re- 
solved themselves into a doe, two fawns and 
a buck, and they were moving toward the 
timber. Then we began to get into deeper 
snow and ascended Homer’s peak. Leav- 
ing the deer trail, which went straight up 
to the top of the peak and then jumped off, 
we swung around the east side, and were 
forced to dismount and wade through snow 
half way to our knees. We had to lead our 
horses, as the soft snow threatened to send 
us all to the bottom. 

As we reached a clump of quaking-asp 


HOMER GOFF’S RANCH. 


she concluded it was no use bucking, and 
finally came up with the rest of the expe- 
dition, and we journeyed on. In single file, 
we went up the trail, marvelling at the won- 
drous work of that supreme artist, Nature. 

The ridges, covered with scrub oak, col- 
ored in stratums of dark green, brown and 
light red, gradually becoming deeper off to 
the left, until a crimson was revealed, with 
a depression filled with bright yellow aspen 
leaves between and the snow-clad peaks 
rising above all, was a picture which caused 
us to bemoan the limitations of a camera. 
Now and then we noticed tracks where 
does and fawns had gone down the trail, 
the first to start on the pilgrimage toward 


timber, our guide called our attention to the 
track of a grouse, and, following it up, we 
came upon a fine bunch. The young ones 
were in the tall trees and the two old ones, 
showing black against the snow, were on 
a log. We gathered in four of the young 
ones, which, on falling, left a hole in the 
snow, with only the tip of a wing showing. 

In the afternoon we came into a park 
where were the carcasses of six or eight 
steers, and here we found the tracks of a 
bear, which we immediately followed. Af- 
ter trailing for a couple of hours we found 
ourselves close upon him, the dogs were 
loosed and they darted away in full cry 
on the track. We followed at a gallop, try- 
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ing to dodge limbs of trees laden with 
snow and to keep sight of the hounds. The 
writer took an involuntary snow bath, 
while a fine buck, alarmed by the noise of 
the dogs, nearly ran over Homer. 

Down went the bear into a _ windfall, 
where logs were piled in a confused mass. 
Leaving our horses, we made our way as 
rapidly as possible over the logs, then un- 
der on “a-fours,”’ and listening, heard the 
dogs with the bear at bay. Soon we reach- 
ed a place where the silver-tip—as we 
found he was, instead of the black bear we 
had expected—had sat down and fought off 
the dogs, the soft snow telling the story of 
the battle. Then on a few yards was an- 
other place, then another. Now we are 
almost on the bear and dogs, but the mass 
of dead and living spruce shut them from 
view. There’s Bob! there’s Queen! the 
bear must be under that pile of trees. No, 
he has crawled through and Bob is off on 
the trail, and soon the bear is at bay again, 
some 500 yards below, while we follow as 
best we can and listen to the fight, which 
is sometimes a standing one and more often 
a running one. 

Now the bear is gaining on us fast and 
it is getting near dark; so Homer blows the 
horn repeatedly, and by and by we hear 
Bob’s voice on the back trail, and soon the 
dogs come up. Their tails are between 
their legs and they have a demeanor that 
plainly says: “We’re sorry, but we could 
not help it if he did get away.” 

It was after dark when we reached the 


cabin, and wet, exhausted and nearly frozen, 
we fell over the bottle of Canadian Club 
with a— 
* Here's to the bear that got away; 
May we live to run him another day!” 

The next morning we started early in 
quest of a buck, making a wide circuit over 
to Miller creek, and after climbing a steep 
ridge and turning toward home, we were 
surprised to see Harvie jump off his horse 
and fire at something which was not vis- 
ible to the rest of us. At the report of 
the rifle a buck sprang into view and ran 
unsteadily for about 100 yards and piled 
up against a sapling. He was dead when 
we reached him. After taking a shot at 
Harvie and the deer with my camera, we 
dressed the buck and started for home. 

On the third day, Thursday, we were re- 
turning from a trip to the bear trap, which 
we found empty, when we came upon a 
four-point, which sprang from its bed and 
made a straight-away run across a little 
valley and up a hill on the opposite side 
through the oak-brush, and jumping from 
my horse, I fired, the report of my Savage 
being followed by the spat of the bullet 
striking flesh, and the buck swung around 
broadside and started down, without wait- 
ing to see how bad he was hit. Knowing 
he would be quickly hidden in the brush, 
I pulled the trigger again, and he went 
down with a broken back. On dressing him 
I recovered my first bullet from the liver. 
I was standing at about 150 yards distant 
when I fired, and the bullet entering the 
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right ham, passed inside the leg-bone with- 
out touching it. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the beautiful expansion of this 
.303 soft point Savage bullet. 


Jacket and bullet from .303 Savage, showing mushroom of bullet. 


The following morning Harvie and Ho- 
mer secured another fine buck before 
breakfast, and after that meal, having to 


return to Meeker, we packed our deer and 
baggage and were driven to Meeker by our 
guide. From there we were gotten to 
Ripley by a special team sent us by Supt 
Harp (his stage being crowded), and took 
the sleeper for Denver. 

On the way we talked over our sum- 
mer’s outing—the fishing trip up the White 
river, at Ward’s on the South Fork, at Mar- 
vine Lodge, and the California Park trip, 
with its fast and furious grouse and sage- 
chicken shooting. But the most pleasure 
and comfort compressed into a short time 
was had on this last trip, through the ef- 
forts of that splendid guide, Homer Goff, 
and his wife, whose excellent cooking would 
delight an epicure. 

Denver Colo. 
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HARVIE AND HIS DEER. 
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A DUCK HUNT IN COLORADO. 


BY “FAULSCHUTE.” 


HE ciouds'§ and 


mists hung 
from the ranch, 
heavy one 


morning and 
my mind was 
filled with 
thoughts of 
ducks over de- 
coys, to the ex- 
clusion of all 
thoughts of 
business, when 
a telephone mes- 
sage came up 
that the flight was on and the birds thick. 
That settled it for me; I had to go. What 
a feeling of relief it is to put away all 
thoughts of the office with your business 
clothes; and, as you don corduroy, you ex- 
perience a buoyancy, the frowns and wea- 
ried expression leave your face, you smile, 
your eyes light up, and you are once more 
the jolly good fellow that you were during 
your boyhood days, when  paterfamilias 
went down in his jeans and dug up the nec- 
essary. But now, when you are hustling 
the filthy lucre yourself, you gradually lose 
all your jovial good nature, and are prone 
to a tendency to “Grouchiness.” It takes 
a day afield to bring you back to your nat- 
ural state of mind, and the more you are 
able to take the better. 

Some men toil from morning till night, 
then retire to their club and smoke big 
black cigars, put various mixtures into 
themselves, and on Sundays sleep it off. 
How much better to leave your office Sat- 
urday afternoons, put on your old clothes, 
take your gun and dog, and hie yourself to 
a neighboring duck pond! Get two or 
three congenial spirits, lease grounds, put 
up a shack, and the fun you will have 
batching there once a week will many times 
repay you for the slight expense. Monday 
morning you will return to your office, per- 
haps a little tired physically, but with a 


head that is clear for the week. You will 
not regret it, and it will make you feel bet- 
ter, have more respect for yourself and for 
the country God made for you. 

Well, I saw Pete and Jim during the morn- 
ing, and told them the good news. We 
agreed to meet after office hours, and go 
down to the lake, and prepare for an early 
bombardment the next morning. Every- 
thing was ready at 5 o’clock, and, half an 
hour later, we were off, arriving at the 
ranch about dark. We soon had the team 
put up, started a fire, and Jim proceeded 
to get supper, while we took the decoys to 
the boxes. When we returned, supper was 
ready, and say! it was surely the best meal 
of the season. It was thoroughly appre- 
ciated, and we did ample justice to it. A 
smoke, followed by a chat, and it was time 
to “turn in.” I have seen fellows get out 
in the morning, and throw “slugs” of raw 
whiskey into their stomachs. I know it was 
not nearly so good as our coffee that morn- 
ing, and we also missed the attendant head- 
ache that usually appears after an hour 
or so when the sun gets hot. A steaming 
cup of coffee is nectar on a cold October 
morning. It touches the right spot, and 
makes a new man of one. 

We could hear the birds going over—that 
first flight that usually occurs before day- 
light—and it made us hustle shells into 
coat-pockets and get out the guns. We sep- 
arate, each to his box, and, soon after we 
are settled, the roar of Jim’s big Greener 
“ten,” wakes up the water. Birds that we 
could not see before are plainly visible, as 
they rise above the sky-line, and I find my- 
self almost trembling like a tenderfoot as 
part of the big bunch swing my way. The 
Winchester gets busy and we find three, 
Don and I. All teal, and, while we are 
looking them over, we add a mallard that 
swings in to us. 

I hastily grab a sack of decoys, have 
them placed, and get back into the box as 
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a pair of spoonbills come in. We get pretty 
nearly ready to shoot, when we hear a 
rush of wings, and see about a dozen pin- 
tails coming from the south. They look 
good to us, and Don’s eyes look approval as 
we pass up the spoonbills and wait. We al- 
ways had a love for pintail, the pup and I, 
and we are paid for waiting, for they swing 
right over, and we see two of them come 
down to the wooden birds. Splash! they 
go, in among the decoys, and the pup does 
the rest. As he retrieves them, I add a 
widgeon, and then a pair of teal, and, as 
the last two fall on shore, I get out and 
help my little brown companion bring 
them in. He jumps into the box with me, 
and as he lays his little head on my knee, 
and looks up at me, his eyes full of expres- 
sion, his nostrils wide open, and his little 
body quivering with excitement, I think 
of some one who has said: “The more I see 
of men, the more I admire dogs.” 

The other boys are doing business, and, 
as I have a little lull, I watch them. Boom! 
boom! and crack! crack! show the differ- 
ence between a ten and a twelve. But the 
birds come down with a regularity that 
shows the boys are in good nerve, and on 
their mettle, and—whiz-z-z-z! go a bunch of 
redheads right over me, and out over the 
lake. They swing back, though, and we 
get a couple of drakes. They look pretty 
as the pup comes in. Their red heads 
show up in great style and I stop a mo- 
ment to admire them. While engaged in 
this, a bunch of perhaps fifty teal swing 
over my decoys with a rush, and we count 
four empty shells on the ground after they 
pass; but, as Don puts his paws up on 
the edge of the box, he sees no birds, and 
turns a reproachful eye on me. I sheepish- 
ly smile, and tell him I should have known 
better than to shoot at the bunch; but, as 
usual, when a fellow does that trick, I found 
the hole, and shot through it. 

So the fun goes on, and the pile of birds 
in the bottom of the box gradually grows, 
as well as the pile of empty cases on the 
sround around me. Mallard, pintail, widg- 
eon, spoonbill, redhead, with a predomi- 
nance of teal, form the bag, but not a can- 
vassback as yet. But we have seen sev- 

ral, and have hopes of getting a pair yet. 
| have a pair come over just then, get 


hasty, empty the gun, and don’t get them. 
But such is the game. You are bound to 
miss, and the feeling, as you swing your 
gun next time, that you will do _ better, 
shows that you are at least persevering. 
One moment you make a “star” shot, and 
are busy handing bouquets to yourself, 
when along comes a slow bird that you 
feel is easy, dead easy, and you make a 
most brilliant exhibition of marksmanship, 
and “miss him clean.” Then you see that 
“all is not gold that glitters,’ but you shut 
your teeth with true Yankee grit, and 
swear that you will get him next time, or 
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Emblems of Sport. 


take off your hat to the little fellow who 
outwitted you by some unexpected manoeu- 
ver, and gaily sailed away, to live and be 
brought to bag some other day. Should 
we kill each shot, the birds wolud be 
scarcer than ever—if possible. 

It is now 8:30 a. m., and we adjourn to 
the shack for breakfast. It is getting 
warmer now, and a bottle of beer goes very 
well in the absence of anything wet. We 
eat our meal, and talk over the morning’s 
sport. We have many little stories of the 
days gone by, of that spring when the red- 
heads went through in countless numbers, 
of the day we nearly froze, and got nil. All 
these things take up the time until our 
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pipes are finished, and then each man takes 
his blanket and knows no more until Jim’s 
stomach gets empty, and he wakes to see 
that it is 1 in the afternoon and we must 
get another meal. We all have appetites, 
and stow away the delicious little repast 
that is spread before us. Then another 
smoke, and we all go up on the creek to 
shoot teal and snipe for a couple of hours, 
and then back to camp to prepare for the 
evening flight. We fill our coats with shells, 
throw on a heavy sweater, for it will be 
cold to-night, and pull for the lake once 
more. 

During the day, it has filled up, and, as 
we come up to the boxes, a perfect cloud 
of ducks rises. I get six before they get 
out, and then settle down for the evening 
flight that we are expecting ere long. 

A raw, cold, east wind is blowing, and I 
pull the sweater up around me, and throw 
a sack over the pup, as he canont work any 
more to-night. It is cruel to send out a 
good dog when the night chill is on the 
water, and then make him ride home in a 
cold wagon afterward. 

I light my pipe, and prepare for an easy, 
comfortable loafing spell, but am interrupt- 
ed by a yell from one of the boys, and I see 
coming in from the south, low down over 
the fence, a bunch of perhaps a couple of 
hundred birds. They go over Jim, and he 


lands three; as they swing over the other 
gun, three more drop, and I get a couple as 
they go out to the north. All redheads, and 
nice, fat birds. Three teals follow them, 
and I make a “triple,” getting one each 
shot. Don grins with me. 

Thus the evening goes on, and night’s 
mantle is slowly spread over the valley, 
leaving just a little streak of light in the 
west, and out of this, I close the day by 
getting an old greenhead, who comes down 
among the decoys and is gathered in. Now 
comes the cold, dreary part of the day, 
gathering in decoys. It is beastly cold 
work, picking moss off anchors, and the 
fingers grow numb long before we finish. 
But it comes to a close at last, and we pull 
into the shack, laden with birds and de- 
coys. Our trip is nearly over, and as we 
pile in the wagon we feel well repaid. 
Home, a hot supper, and a bath of a like 
temperature, take away the tired feeling 
and replace it with one of utter exhaustion, 
and a drowsiness that makes the pillow a 
haven of rest that lasts till the sun tells 
us it is time to start another week’s work. 
But it is entered upon with a feeling that 
we will, by the week’s work, earn another 
trip, and the six days soon pass, and we 
can once more have a day in the shooting- 
boxes. 

Boulder, Colo. 
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BROOKS’ BEAR. 


BY JOHN H. DUNCAN, 


HEN the Hahn's 
£ Peak excitement 
of the early ’70s 
‘ was at its height 

“a Tom Brooks, a 


man built on the 
~ Sy = heroic plan, was a 

prominent person- 
age in the camp. 
As superintendent 
for a Chicago 
company who were 
engaged in the 
laudable enterprise 
of trying to extract gold from the gravel 
of Poverty Flat and the gulches of Bag- 
town, Brooks had a robust ambition to 
make his mark in the mining world. But 
this ambition had to share first place with 
the one that had for its fulfillment the 
killing of the biggest range grizzly that 
ever chewed the tops off a sarvis berry 
bush in Northern Colorado—a bear whose 
hide should cover as much ground as that 
of a 1,300-pound steer, the same done up 
with red flannel trimmings, being, Brooks 
considered, a mighty fine thing to place on 
the floor of a bachelor’s quarters. He 
confided his longings to Tom Howard, mail- 
carrier between the Peak and Laramie 
City, and, as the latter had very often, 
when at his camp at Separation Creek, to 
do the night guard act to protect Uncle 
Sam’s mail from the paws of numerous 
adult specimens of the genus Ursus, he 
gladly engaged to put Mr. Brooks “next 
to” as large a bear-killing proposition as 
he cared to tackle. 

Accordingly, on the next trip out, Brooks 
accompanied Howard. They arrived at the 
cabin on Separation Creek about 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, Howard showing the 
would-be bear-slayer where he had “plant- 
ed” the forequarters of an elk, informing 
him that there was where his victim would 
meekly come to the slaughter. Brooks was 
enthusiastic; it was an easy proposition— 


“dead easy,” he said. Howard, with the 
memory of many midnight scraps upon 
him, wasn’t so sure. 

After supper, when the shadows of the 
pines reached out to the east, and the 
deep quiet of the mountain solitudes was 
over everything, the men stole out toward 
the bait. Before they got within fifty yards 
of the spot, their ears were greeted with 
sundry snarls, grunts and the breaking of 
bones, and Howard, having a pretty fair 
idea of the general physical make-up of the 
author of these sounds, proposed that he 
(Howard) should go up into a great pine 
standing near, from which position he would 
coach Brooks for a shot. Brooks assented, 
and Howard went up the tree like a scared 
cat, got a good view of the bear, and kindly 
informed the man on the ground that he 
was a “whopper’—a statement that was 
received with no great degree of warmth. 
Then the procession’ started. Howard 
would point the direction, which Brooks 
should go, and say: “Go on, Brooks,” and 
Brooks, with the noise of cracking bones, 
grunts and growls in his ears, would glare 
over his shoulder and somewhat vigorously 
reply: “You go to , will you!” 

Finally the bear-slayer was coaxed into 
position, but the sight of the old silver-tip 
with forepaws planted on the carcass of 
the elk, tearing out great pieces of flesh, 
interfered with his heart-action to such an 
extent that he dodged behind a tree and 
leaned up against it to get his breath. 
Then he stepped out, brought his rifle to 
his shoulder, took a good long aim—and dis- 
covered the gun wasn’t cocked. Tried it 
again; his finger pressed the trigger, and 
as the sharp report rang out, the most un- 
earthly howls and yells that ever were 
heard filled the forest, and there seemed 
to be a section of a tornado doing business 
around the elk carcass; the air was full 
of sticks and dirt, and bark was being 
knocked off the trees with a reckless aban- 
don that boded ill for any one that got into 
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the storm center. The commotion was too 
much for Brooks. He dropped his rifle and 
made a dash for Howard's tree, and on 
reaching it sprang wildly for a limb, caught 
it, but couldn’t get his feet up to save his 
soul! As he dangled between sky and 
earth he was a fit subject for picking, but 
fortunately the bear was too badly hurt to 
care to follow the thing up, and by the time 
Howard had pulled him into a place of 
safety the badly-wounded animal had dis- 
appeared. The mail-carrier wanted to take 
the trail of Bruin, but Brooks said he’d be 


shot if he’d take any more chances that 
day; and he didn’t. 

It is but fair to add that in the week that 
Brooks remained at Separation Creek he 
added three fine bear hides to his collec- 
tion, and doubtless, as his feet work into 
the silvery hair of the mammoth rugs that 
decorate his apartments, pleasant memo- 
ries are conjured up, and he longs for the 
smell of the pines, the rippling of moun- 
tain streams and the solitude of the Rock- 
ies. 

Leadville, Colo. 


WINTER BREEZE. 


BY JESSIE JULIET KNOX. 


ITH a moan and a shriek, the Winter Breeze, 
With a gossamer vail of snow, 


Sways and sighs through the leafless trees, 
And frowns on the world below. 


The Tragedy Queen, with sceptre of ice, 
And holly wreath on her hair, 

Gives a freezing glance with her cold gray eyes, 
And drives the earth to despair. 


The Eidle-weiss is on her breast: 
She is fair—she is deadly fair: 

And those whom she wishes to put to rest 
She chokes with a strand of her hair. 


From olus’ cave she rushes forth, 
With a chalice of storm and snow; 
Singing a dirge as she pours them out 
On the fragile flowers below. 


She swiftly glides o’er the angry waves, 
And maddens them more and more; 
Till, in a frenzy, they cast their dead 
Upon a wind-swept shore. 


And, after her terrible reign is o’er, 
She turns with her great, gray eyes 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


To gaze in despair at the greening fields 
And the Springtime’s azure skies. 
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OF eancerte Puc Marine 
Shail | assume to tread tifis path 

Where heretofore thedordly elk, & 
Serene in full possesSion, hath 
So proudlyWalked. 


Why nét- does man not dominate 
Thevuse of lands in all the earth, 
And did not God for him create 
These mountains wild? é 


Ab’yes ~ but elk have made this trail 
And, by @ squatters right, they 
\these pathways and yon meadow vale. 
Disturb them not. 


Een nowone comes confidingly- 

And shal! | shoot. for love of sport, 
This monarch that so trustingly 
Betore me stands# 


| gaze into those soft.brown eyes. 
To hesitate 1s oft’ to lose, 
| cannot Slay him for my prize. 
Hegoes unharmed. 
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DALL DE WEESE AT HOME 


BY J. A. M’GUIRE. 


NHE VISITOR to Canon 
; Ms) City, Colo., might well 
spend several days in 
seeing the Royal 
Gorge, which opens its 
cavernous mouth at 
the very gates of the 


city, in looking 
through the peniten- 
tiary or in climbing 
the lofty heights whose 
very intrude 
themselves inside the 
city limits. If the visitor is a sportsman and 
happens to know Dall De Weese, the famous 
hunter and explorer, and has a little time to 
spend in Canon City, he is indeed a lucky in- 
dividual. In the first place, the very fact of 
his being a sportsman, is all the credentials 
necessary to know Dall, while if. he already 
has the pleasure of his acquaintance, then 
thrice, indeed, is he lucky and blessed. For 
Dall will take him to his new home (he calls 


it his “shack’), allow him the freedom of 
his country mansion—for such it really is— 
give him a row on his lake, a drive around 
his half-mile track, and surround him with 
all the luxurious little snaps of entertain- 
ment which his place affords; and _ then, 
when his senses are dazed and ye mind of 
the visitor is entranced beyond all redemp- 
tion, he is lured into Dall’s big den, placed 
in an easy chair with a pipe in his mouth, 
and there, before a crackling grate fire and 
with the bulbous eyes of nearly every big 
game animal of America looking down on 
him from their places on the wall, he listens 
to the tales of the old hunter, realistic and 
accurate, emblazoned with none of the flow- 
ery epithets of the orator, but sparkling with 
the spirit, earnestness and enthusiasm of one 
who “has been there” many times. 

I recently had the good fortune to visit 
Mr. De Weese in his new home in Canon 
City. He met me at the depot with his trap 
and together we drove out to his fruit 


MOVING INTO DE WESSE’S LODGE, CANON CITY, COLO, 
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orchard a mile from town—for Mr. De Weese 
ence controlled 1,500 acres of fine fruit land 
which, however, he has sold off in tracts, 
eserving only a select bit of about 160 acres 
for his home. In the midst of this beautiful 
bit of land he has erected what he calls his 
shack.” It is a two-story and garret build- 
ing, made entirely of unspliced logs, the 
work being done by Mr. De Weese himself— 
and, while it has a rustic appearance on the 


exterior, the interior is finished in as up-to- 
date a manner as are the homes on Denver's 
Capitol Hill. His “den” is something to 
‘rouse the interest of the naturalist and 
excite the admiration of the sportsman. It 
s 24x24 feet in size, with 15-foot ceiling on 
one side and an upper interior balcony on 
the other. This balcony extends out over 
the fire place—an affair some 6 or 8 feet 
vide that continues into the upper story of 


the den. On the walls of this upper story 
or balcony are hung rugs made from almost 
every imaginable animal, including the big 
bear (Ursus Middendorfi) killed in Alaska, 
which has a spread of 10 feet 7 inches. On 
one of the walls of the main den is hung the 
most magnificent specimen of mounted game 
that I have ever beheld—his big moose killed 
in Alaska in ’97. This animal’s head and 
neck are hung at the exact heighth at which 


LATEST PICTURE OF DALL DE WEESE—TAKEN NOV.,, 1900. 


it would be were the animal standing on its 
feet in the natural state. The tallest man 
may stretch himself to his fullest but he 
cannot touch the top of the withers of this 
magnificent specimen. I remember seeing 
the antlers and skull of this animal shortly 
after it was taken from Alaska by Mr. De 
Weese, and recollect what a massive set 
they appeared to be. But I must confess 
that these antlers now look small in com- 
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parison with the enormous head and neck. 

Space will not permit of a description of 
all of the head, hide and horn ornaments of 
this interesting room, including the finest 
set of elk antlers I have ever seen and a 
pair of locked deer horns picked up by Mr. 
De Weese while one of the animals was yet 
alive, but I gleaned from my host some facts 
about his history which I know will be in- 
teresting to those who have read of his hunt- 
ing achievements. 

Mr. De Weese was born in Troy, Ohio, in 
’67, and lived there until he came to Colo- 


incident happened on his first hunting trip to 
Southern Missouri, when he was 21 years 
old, that he takes lots of pleasure in telling 
He was piloting a party of hunters into that 
country from Ohio and came up to a stream 
which seemed difficult to cross, owing to th« 
high waters. As they had been directed to 
a settler in the timber and game district 
named Kelly, the road to whose place lay 
across and some miles beyond this river, De 
Weese volunteered to swim the stream and 
learn from Kelly full particulars about the 
country. As he approached the old man’s 
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rado, nearly eighteen years ago. He owned 
his first gun—a shotgun—when he was 13. 
In those days shot guns were used to a large 
extent in big game shooting by market hunt- 
ers, poachers and others, using buckshot, 
which, if close enough to the animal, invari- 
ably insured a kill, sometimes cutting the 
meat up in a horrible manner. This aroused 
a prejudice in young De Weese’s mind 
against this arm, which he cast off from use 
for over 20 years. He became a veritable 
crank on the rifle as a consequence, and 
every year after his 16th saw him out after 
big game with a coterie of companions. An 


(he was 60) house, the latter emerged from 
the front door, as was the custom in the 
isolated district, and slowly wended his way 
to the gate, all the while whittling a stick 
in an indifferent sort of way. 

“Good morning,” said young De Weese. 

“How de do,” drawled Kelly. 

“Any game around here?” asked the young 
hunter. 

“Not much,” came the reply, indifferently. 

“How far is it to good deer country?’” 

“Couldn’t say, as I don’t do much huntin’ 
myself.” 

“There’s a party of us here from Ohio, and 
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e’re after deer, and thought we’d camp 
round here somewhere if you have no ob- 
ection.” ’ 

No reply. 

“Has there been any hunters in here late- 
q ly?” asked De Weese. 

“Yes, a few.” 

“Do they usually get game?” 

“Nope. Not much.” 

“How much do they usually get?” 

“Couldn’t say, as I have other things to 
watch besides hunters.” 

Just at this moment a member of the party 
hove in sight, having become impatient at 
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not produce a more complete or rapid change 
than that which overspread the features of 
the Missourian. His eyes sparkled as he 
reached for the bottle, and a smack of the 
lips told of the after satisfaction. De Weese 
inwardly resolved never again to travel in 
Missouri without a bottle. 

The result was that after a long chat at 
the front gate and another “pull” from the 
flask Kelly loosened up and told the boys 
not only where to camp, but where they 
would get game as well. They got lots of it, 
and for several years De Weese and his 
party made the Kelly ranch their head- 


SPECIMENS OF “OVIS DALLL” KILLED IN ALASKA BY DALL DE WEESE. 


; De Weese’s delay. It proved to be John 
, &@ man who had in past years traf- 
ficked much with the Missouri settlers. 

“Good morning,” said he, as he rode up. 

, “Good morning,” replied Kelly. 

“Can I get a drink of water?” said the 
hunter, who was De Weese’s senior by fifteen 
years. 

“T guess so,” and Kelly led the way to the 
well. After partaking, the hunter pulled 
from his coat pocket a flask and, extending 
t at full arm’s length, said: 

“Have a drink.” 

5 A magnetic or miraculous power 


could 


quarters and were always royally treated. 

Only last year, believing he might some 
day wish to retrace the old trails in Missouri 
over which he had had such good times in 
getting déer, turkey and bear, Mr. De Weese 
addressed a letter to Kelly for information, 
hardly believing the old man yet lived. He 
was agreeably surprised to receive a reply 
in the son’s handwriting, saying that al- 
though his father was 82 years old he re- 
membered De Weese well and would like to 
have him come down and visit. 

Mr. De Weese moved to Colorado in ’83 
and has taken a hunting trip every year 
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since—in fact, he hasn’t missed a year go- 
ing after big game since he was 16, which 
was 27 years ago. He has hunted in every 
state in the Union where big game abounds, 
and has always had a hobby of getting a full 
collection of the big game animals of North 
America from his own gun. His collection 
now includes moose, caribou, elk, white-tail, 
black-tail, red and Alaskan black-tail deer; 
all the species of bear, except the polar, in- 
cluding grizzly, black, brown and silver-tip 
of the Rocky mountains, the grizzly and 
black bear of Alaska, and a specimen of the 
“Ursus Middendorffi” of Alaska—the larg- 
est species of bear, and known to exist only 
on the Kenai Peninsula and Kodiack is- 
lands of Alaska; the white mountain goat, 
“Manamas,” of Alaska and the Cascades; 
elk, lynx, bob-cat and lion of the Rockies; 
the wolverine, gray wolf, and, in fact, all 
the smaller mammals. Although he has 
never yet killed the polar bear nor musk- 
ox, he expects to add them some day to his 
collection. 

In ’97 Mr. De Weese first went to Alaska 


on a hunting trip. He was in Seattle when 
the gold excitement broke out, and went 
from there to Juneau, taking the first pack 
train over White Pass from Skagway, he 
riding also the first horse to Lake Bennett. 

In ’98 he went to Alaska for the Smith- 
sonian Institute for the purpose of making a 
map of some isolated sections and also se- 
curing specimens, whole, of moose, sheep 
and bear for the National Museum. He 
succeeded, even beyond the expectations of 
his directors, bringing back the specimens 
so complete that he received a letter from 
the department congratulating him on the 
ingeniousness and ability displayed in his 
work. 

In ’99 he took his wife to that country on 
a hunting trip. He had seen the sights 
himself, and as he didn’t want to be selfish, 
took along his better half, a nervy, wiry lit- 
tle woman who enjoyed the trip more than 
words can express. She killed two sheep 
and a bear, and enjoys telling of her ex- 
periences there as much as her husband en- 
joys listening to her. Mrs. De Weese trav- 
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eled 85 miles on foot into the interior with 
her husband, to the summit of the Kenai 
mountains, where she killed her sheep. 

The present fall Mr. De Weese went on 
an elk hunt in Colorado in company with 
George Tritch, Jr., of Denver and David 
Weems of New York. 

Among the notable specimens in his col- 
lection are his big 32-point moose (6914-inch 
spread), a 17-point elk, a skin of the “Ursus 
Middendorffii” (Alaskan bear), 10 ft. 7 in. 
spread; Ovis Dalli, the horns of which are 
41 inches in length, and a pair of locked 
deer horns, so tightly locked together that 
it is impossible to separate them except by 
breaking them. 

Mr. De Weese is one of the most genial, 
whole-souled men whom I have ever met. 
The stranger feels at once that he is at 
home in his presence, while the old friend 


looks upon him as a brother. He is noted 
for his feats of strength and endurance, and 
a very good story is told of a professional 
boxer who once appeared on the stage at 
Canon City and offered a wad of money to 
anyone who would stand before him for four 
rounds. Instantly the audience was vocifer- 
ous with its yells for “De Weese,” who, 
mounting the stage, took off his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves and knocked the “pug” out 
amidst the rafter-ringing applause of his 
admirers. It is said that Canon City has 
not since been visited with any such chal- 
lengers in the fisticuff line. 

But above all his other achievements Dall 
De Weese is first, last and all the time a 
sportsman. The word is sufficiently ex- 
pressive to denote what I wish to convey, 
for it is a big word and awfully full of sig- 
nificance. 


A CORNER IN MR. DE WEESE’S DEN, SHOWING THE BIG MOOSE HEAD. 
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BEAN NINER BAY, 


DUCK FLIGHTS AT THE DANIS SHOOTING SWAPS, 


SIVELY 


TULIES=TULLES. 


BY MAJOR DANIELS. 


\ DUCK STORY IN TWO PARTS, BEING A DESCRIPTION OF THE FAMOUS SHOOTING TO BE HAD ON 
THE MARSHES OF BEAR RIVER BAY, UTAH, THE METHOD OF DECOYING THE 
BIRDS, ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SPORTSMEN, ETC.) 


PART LI.—CONCLUSION, 


T SEEMS to 
me that the 
best continu- 
ation of last 
month’s story of 
Utah duck 
shooting will 
be excerpts 
——— from my diary 
— made at the 
time and place. To use the complete 
record of my sixteen days’ shoot would 
take too much space and be uninteresting 
in spots. For I had my lean days as well 
as my fat ones and no one, I fancy, cares 
to read of failures. The shoot as a whole 
netted 1,152 ducks, an average of 72 and 
a fraction per day. 
Thursday, October 11.— 

The water is very much lower than last 
year and the ducks do not seem by any 
means so plentiful. We started at 8 a. m. 
B put in on the west shore of the West 
Lake, about half way between mouth of 
overflow and Lady’s Island. Vints took the 
Lady to blind opposite the Lady’s Island 
two-thirds of the way across the lake. I 
was in same line about 300 yards east. 
Plenty of ducks wadded south of us, but 
the day was warm and still and even the 
teal refused to decoy at all. Those that 
came up the lake took pains to go just 
midway between the blinds or came a mile 
high. Nearly every duck seemed to fear 
a blind as a saint fears sin—they took the 
greatest pains to avoid even some empty 
blinds which lay between me and Lady’s 
Island. Eight teal in all came properly to 
my muds and not so many came to the 
Lady. The rest of my shooting was well 
over 45 yards and from that on up to 


— 


any distance. My bag was: Green wing 
teal 25, spoonbills 2, mallard 1, with at 
least 20 cripples and hard hit ducks. 
Saturday, October lo— 

Calm and clear. The Lady went across 
the North lake, one and one-half miles 
east of a line through Twyfort’s point. B 
began on north shore of North Lake, west 
off the North Island, but soon moved over 
to south shore well west of the overflow 
point. I shot a mile east of second place 
and got: Green wing teal 37, sprigs 6, 
spoonbills 1, widgeon 1. Others’ shot 
round Twyfort’s point, but I was high man 
with 45. There were any quantity of 
ducks on the lake and they wadded up 
well beyond B’s second position and also 
between him and me, but were of little 
use to either of us. There was a lovely 
flight up the middle of the lake, but the 
birds were very shy and refused to decoy 
well. 

On the 14th, 15th and 16th we shot either 
in the neighborhood of Lady’s Island or in 
the Slaughter Point country and without 
any unusually good results except that on 
the 16th B. got among the teal north of 
Lady’s Island and made a fair killing. 
Wednesday, October 17— 

B. and the Lady left this morning. I 
had a go of sun cholera (or dysentary) 
last night and felt like 30 cents, but started 
out about 9:30. Two market shooters went 
out of No. 3 Overflow in front of me and 
headed at once for the north shore of West 
Lake. They took a good deal of time 
sizing up the situation, including the big 
wad of ducks feeding where I left so many 
in the northeast corner of the lake yester- 
day and where I meant to go this morn- 
ing. For half an hour I thought those 
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two would catch on to my shoot, but they 
finally paddled on south and I hurried 
into my position. One of them at once 
rushed back to the next point southwest 
of me and the other almost went to my 
yesterday’s blind, but finally fixed on the 
next point south of his partner. 

I had fair shooting at once, but the 
market shooters did so poorly that before 
long they moved way back among the 
towheads, a little north of west of me. 
Till sunset my shooting was at a few teal 
from the south and a lot of sprigs which 
came at me from the northwest—but most 
of them I fancy had come up the center of 
the lake from the south at sunset. I had 
two good teal flurries from the south and 
at dusk ducks of all sorts piled in from 
everywhere. If those two men had not 
been back of me I think I would have had 
a good run of big ducks, including mallards 
from the west. Total for the day: Canvas 
1, mallard 4, sprigs 24, spoonbills 3, green 
wing teal 44. 

Thursday, October 18— 

Vints and I made a lateish start and as 
a lot of shooters were moved toward the 
West lake by my making high bag there 
yesterday, we went out to No. 2 Overflow 
to a place two-thirds of the way across the 
South Lake and half a mile east of the 
point round which South Lake turns into 
West Lake. As we rowed up to this posi- 
tion we put up a big wad of ducks, some 
of which pulled for the far southwest, while 
some stopped on a bar which runs out from 
the point round which South Lake turns 
into West Lake, and remained there all 
day. Meanwhile two or three boats had 
gone through No. 3 and northwest to the 
country I shot yesterday, while four more 
shooters had gone, two to the blinds off 
Slaughter Point and two to the blinds west 
of Lady’s Island. These men had started 
up big wads of ducks which went south and 
west as usual. 

The day was cloudy and much cooler than 
any time yet and a wind began to blow from 
the south and southwest by 10:30—moder- 
ately at first, then harder, up to say 17 miles 
during the later afternoon, moderating to 
almost calm at sunset. 

We made a small blind and a huge lot of 
muds, anchoring the boat 300 yards north 
of us on the mud. Our first duck was a 
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Gadwall about 11:15; then a teal, then two 
Gadwalls which I got with one barrel. 
Teal did not begin to come fast until 
nearly 2 p. m. and sprigs did not decoy well 
at any time, though there were lots of them 
about. The heaviest flight of teal came 
from the west and south between 3:30 and 
sunset and when we pulled up, about 6 
o'clock, my pick up was: Green wing teal 
106, gadwall 5, sprig 5, spoonbill 1. 

I was badlly knocked out all day with 
dysentary —full of opii camph.—but I 
clean missed less than usual of brids with- 
in decent range. For one or two spells I 
shot a very hot gait but mostly I could 
not center my birds and had to shoot them 
over—sometimes more than once. This and 
probably 25 shells at sprigs which were 


really too far (though as close as they 
meant to come) gave me a bad shells 
average. 

Friday, October 19— 

Heavy south and west wind; rain during 
afternoon. I am down with a return of my 
Cuban fever—not sun cholera as thought— 
and did not go out today. Everybody had 
a good shoot everywhere—two bags of over 
150, one in North Lake. 

Saturday, October 20— 

Quinine was what I needed. This idea 
struck me yesterday morning and all day 
yesterday I took 4-grain doses at odd in- 
tervals up to 45 grains with now and: then 
a couple of “Sun” cholera tablets. This 
morning I got up weak but well enough 
to hold a gun. It was cloudy but with no 
signs of a storm and when Vints and I 
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went out through No. 3 a brisk cold north- 
west wind was blowing. I shot a blue bill 
in the river which Vints and I considered 
meant new ducks in the country and we 
saw more ducks than usual everywhere in 
the West Lake. I turned east to a blind 
just inshore of a little island just north of 
Lady’s Island, where Vints got 210 one 
day this autum. Two men shot not far 
south of us and another was on the same 
shore a mile north of us. Our blind was 
on the outermost of a lot of tow heads 
which almost fill a bay back of the island. 
We made a lot of new muds and while 
Vints was putting the boat in the rushes 
east of us, the flight began from the sout' 
east over the marsh and from the south- 
west. Some ducks went north outside the 
island but more came inside. The big ducks 
did not decoy very well but the teal came 
beautifully as long as the wind blew, which 
it did all day with few breaks. The men 
south of us had good shooting and the man 
north of us fired quite a lot, but we had 
the cream of the flight and very rich cream 
it was. From noon till 4:30 my Purdey 
was never quite cold and often it was so 


hot I was glad I had a Heikes protector. 
It was a proper airhole flight except that 
there were almost no chances for a rampse 
—all day long I made only two combina- 
tions, two teal once and once a teal and a 
sprig. I opened up at a very hot gait and 
did better than two and a half for my first 
150 shells. Then I had a rotten 25, then 
a brace up, then a 25 at big ducks a mile 
in the air, then a gradual falling off as I 
became tired, then a big brace just at the 
end. We knocked off at sunset; did a hard 
pickup (I lost 15 or 20 behind me in the 
marsh) and had a bad trip to the mouth of 
No. 3, as the wind had blown the water 
away and left the mud nearly and in many 
places quite bare—we were over an hour 
making the overflow. My total was: Green 
wing teal 98, sprig 48, gadwall 2, spoonbill 
2, blue bill 1—151. 

Sunday, October 21— 

Ex nihilo—a duck shoot. First, it was a 
windless, dull day, cloudy but threatening 
sun. Second, we were almost last away 
and half down to No. 2 Overflow, found 
the launch unable to digest its gasoline— 
very ill indeed. Followed a consultation of 


ONE OF THE OVERFLOWS. 
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empirics and a major operation for appendi- 
citis; but we did better than the surgeons 
usually do and put back the offending or- 
gan, the vaporiser, after we had removed 
the obstruction; 10:30 and still whistling 
for inspiration or a wind and discounting 
the apparent inevitable by mention of that 
“off day” which must come now and then. 
Portentous modesty as to who should take 
the lead and make a decision, with a final 
tacit agreement to make an easy trip any- 
way and shoot somewhere in the South 
Lake. 

We both were perhaps the readier to do 
this as the glass showed us great wads of 
ducks all over the South Lake and espe- 
cially at the southwest point. Anyway we 
went out through No. 2 and then west to 
the blind where I shot on Thursday—which 


Carrying Tulles for the Blinds. 


someone used Friday or Saturday for 40. 
The ducks moved lazily down until there 
was a big wad on the point and another 
southwest of that in the West Lake and 
everything was ripe for someone to come out 
of No. 3 to shoot the northeast shore of 
West Lake and drive out ducks south to 
salt water—but no one came. 

The ball opened with a bunch of teal 
which did the robin snipe act and gave me 
two from my left shoulder with the first 
barrel and two more from my right with 
the second. Then a long halt till 1:30 p. 
m., While odds that our bag would be under 


25 found no takers. Then a very gentle 
breeze southwest and teal—in ones, in twos, 
in wads; teal, teal, teal; ingenuous, con- 


tinuous, plenty. When the Purdey got so 


hot that the Heikes protector brunt me, 
I tried the Smith. When the Smith rose 
above boiling point I tried the Purdey, and 
sometimes I made both count. Teal from 
the west, from the south, from the north 
and sometimes from all three ways at once. 
Teal over the muds trying to light, teal 
going away behind, teal coming as far as 
the eye could see in front. Teal, teal, teal. 

It was very much the hottest shoot I have 
ever seen, though not the easiest for the 
birds were mostly low, swift incomers; and 
if I had not promptly evolved a head and, 
it pleases my vanity to think, in conse- 
quence taken to flinching most horribly, | 
should have had 150 birds before 4:30, when 
the flight slackened. 

Big ducks were about but not plentiful, 
nor would they decoy at all. Of them I got 
one sprig, a double of gadwall and two out 
of three passing canvasbacks, but one was 
a crip and got away. The heaviest of the 
teal flight came between 2 and 4 p. m., after 
which the clouds cleared away and the wind 
fell. We had the cream of the positions. 
A man on the south shore of South Lake 
and half a mile east of us got little, and 
three men in the east end almost none. 
Someone in the northwest corner of West 
Lake was out of it.. Men who went in 
North Lake reported no sport. The next 
high bag to mine was 35, while my pickup 
was: Canvasback 1, sprig 1, gadwall 2, 
green wing teal 104. 

Monday, October 22— 

The next high boat to us yesterday was 
35 and there was so much unhealthy curi- 
osity shown as to where we shot, where 
the ducks were bedded, etc., etc., that we 
knew our pious plan for a big shoot today 
on the point would have as an emasculating 
amendment the presence of from two to 
twelve other shooters, camped as near us 
as they could decently or indecently get. 
So we waited until everyone else had gone 
and at 10:30 slipped out of No. 3, hoping 
against hope that the other might have 
gone astray and that we could slip in be- 
hind them. One man had a preposterous 
boat blind southwest of the point, another 
was west of him almost in midlake, another 
was southeast almost on the shore, another 
was south of that one and two more were 
down by Lady’s Island—the whole east shore 
of West Lake looked like an infantry bat- 
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talion paraded in close order. Barring a 
few ducks in the northwest corner of the 
lake, all the birds were wadded south of 
Slaughter Point. We went as near as we 
dared and built a blind 450 yards from shore 
about opposite Slaughter Point, anchoring 
the boat inshore of us. 

The day was utterly windless and hazy 
without being clouded, and there was never 
any signs of a flight proportionate to the 
number of ducks in sight. From time to 
time a few birds would get up and go north- 
east, some inshore of us to light half a 
mile behind but well out, some up the mid- 
dle of the lake.and most of these swung 
north to the northeast corner, I think. Some 
from the northeast corner of the bed went 
up the east shore and gave the aggrega- 
tion around where we had intended to go 
a bit of shooting (high man from that quar- 
ter got thirty off). The Lady’s Island con- 
tingent drew almost blank (best was twen- 
ty-seven). If the birds which went by me 
had decoyed my position would have been 
worth an easy 150, but the lack of wind and 
the bad light made them shy. 

Wednesday, October 24— 

Last night it rained off and on from 9:30 
till morning, and after midnight blew hard 
from the northwest, veering, I think, well 
to the west towards morning as the rain 
slanted into my window. At 9:30 when I 
started the rain had stopped and the clouds 
were breaking, but the wind held strong 
until we started out of No. 3 Overflow. 
Then it gradually died away to a flat calm, 
and down went our prospects of a big shoot. 
Add to the calm that even with the glasses 
we could see almost no ducks anywhere. A 
little bed in the northeast corner of West 
Lake, another little bed on Mud Point, a 
few straggling along the south shore of 
West Lake—that was everything in sight. 

Vints and I immediately got pious. We 
had meant to go down in the vicinity of 
where I got 150 on the 20th and make a 
killing, but when the wind dropped, and 
dragged our Spanish castles with it, we 
shied at the labor of a long pull over the 
mud and began to canvass nearby easy 
places where we could gracefully resign 
ourselves to a languid forty or fifty bird 
day. We were well on our way to the 
northwest corner when Vints’ Mormon 


saints—to whom more power—sent first a 
little zephyr, then a gentle breeze, then a 
good lusty twenty-knot wind with a body 
to it which promised permanence. Up went 
the mercury of our hopes and away we 
pulled. We had not gone far when some- 
one going down East Pass sent a cloud of 
ducks out southwest, nor much farther till 
we could see with the glasses that the 
whole south shore of West Lake, and espe- 
cially where there were brakes and tow- 
heads, was simply swarming with birds. As 
the man in East Pass went farther down, 
thousands and thousands of ducks rose from 
in front of him and more yet flew from the 
tulles between the Pass and West Lake. 
The east shore from a litttle south of Mud 
Point and the brakes sent up a very fog 


On the River. 


of ducks as we went south—never before, 
even here, have I seen so many birds in so 
small a compass, or birds so reluctant to 
move. We herded them before us and turned 
in to a brake some 500 yards north of the 
island back of which we shot on the 20th. 
sure of at least a very good shoot where 
we were and hoping for another to-morrow 
a little lower down, if we did not move the 
birds too far to-day. The ducks settled down 
in a solid mass from just north of Lady’s 
Island across to Slaughter Island and were 
joined by continual flocks from behind and 
east of us. Klondike contributed what 
amounted literally to many thousands— 
these birds must have moved of their own 
accord, aS no one was down there—and the 
wind blew harder than ever. We selected 
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a towhead open to the lake on the west and 
with plenty of clear water around it, so we 
might not lose too many ducks in the tul- 
les. Vints hurriedly turned up a few muds 
and then sat down in a boat drawn close 
in behind our towhead, for a steady stream 
of ducks was coming over us from, the 
north, while I on my camp-stool among the 
rushes fired my first shot at half past 
eleven o'clock. By the time I had used up 
a box of shells, this south-bound flight was 
practically ended, so the boat was pushed 
out of sight among the broken tulle beds 
behind us, a low blind was built in the 
center of our towhead and I sat down on 
my shell-box, bolting my lunch, while Vints 
worked furiously at the upheaval of mud 
balls. He had been at this work not over five 


Dead Duck Staked Out. 


minutes, and I was half way through my sec- 
ond chunk of raisin bread, when the flight 
up from the south began. Into my blind 
tumbled my Mormon just as I spun out a 
teal in front of me and missed another 
twisting down wind behind, while the rest 
of the bunch of twenty tore out of range 
before I could bring my second gun to bear. 
A point of rushes a hundred yards south- 
west of us just cut off the sight of the 
island between which and the shore I fancy 
most of the flight came to-day as it did 
on the 20th, and helped to keep us out of 
sight without hiding our muds. Round this 
point the teal streamed like the water round 
the sharp river bend, almost as steadily, 
quite as confidently and with vastly greater 


speed. At first there were few single 
ducks, from three to eight was the usual 
flock, with frequent bunches of from a 
dozen to fifty. They came low on the water 
—few were over a dozen yards high when 
they passed—and they paid no attention to 
us or to the blind, going in front, behind or 
squarely over us, as the spirit moved them. 
Some checked up as if about to light, and 
gave easy shots, but far the greater num- 
ber seemed to put on extra steam when they 
were in range and near enough to accur- 
ately gauge the situation. The wind was 
so strong that a straightaway shot across 
it needed two feet allowance at thirty-five 
yards—for a_ straight incomer from the 
south, this meant holding almost that much 
to the right to center the bird—and the teal 
were coming at every known and seven or 
eight unknown angles. As I have already 
hinted, they were mostly in a nerve-racking 
rush to be elsewhere without loss of time 
and simply tore holes in the atmosphere 
getting there. Before the first shot was 
fired at a bunch, the individuals composing 
it appeared to have some definite point in 
the northeast towards which they were 
rushing, as straight. and as fast as they 
knew; but instantly a shot was fired they 
lost their sense of direction. They kept 
up their speed, but some would soar as if 
they were climbing a ladder, others would 
jacksnipe as if they had taken lessons from 
a corkscrew, while the rest would do stunts 
to make you believe they were bred by 
Bullet Hawk out of Tumbler Pigeon, second 
dam St. Vitus’ dance. My first barrel was 
generally a plenty hard shot and my second 
was a musical accompaniment to a grand, 
acrobatic performance, while my second 
gun was a cripple-killer. 

After ten minutes I made sure I was in 
for a very good shoot, and in less than half 
an hour it dawned on me that I should 
come to the bottom of my shell-case long 
before sundown, so I made a pious resolve 
not to waste ammunition on desperate 
chances, either very long shots or shots of 
such profound perplexity as made a happy 
solution evidently beyond my powers— 
which resolve I am afraid I broke many 
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times, especially the latter part, under the 
influence of rush of teal to the head. The 
air would be simply buzzing with little teals 
going every which way, and it was a ter- 
rible temptation to snap the first barrel 
at the first teal one saw over the gun, so as 
to get the second barrel in in time. Then 
there was not one occasion but twenty when 
both guns were empty and a dozen birds 
in range, with as many more coming up. 
These were the times when I longed for a 
pump gun with one hand and thanked hea- 
ven with the other that I didn’t have one. 
Twice I climbed up into the blue empyrean 
and fired once seven shots and the other 
time nine for a total of no ducks, but on the 
whole shoot I held my usual shell average 
which, considering all things, was some- 
thing to be satisfied with, though it gives 
no ground for inordinate pride. 

I took out 250 of the Lady’s No. 2 loads, 


as I have been flinching badly the last two 
days, and 250 of my Ballistite new No. 3s. 
I fired her shells first, and though I missed 
a few birds for lack of the extra speed and 
power, I was glad I had taken them. If 
the whole 500 had been my No. 3s, I should 
have been pounded out of the box before 
2 o'clock, for it was the fastest shoot I ever 
saw. The No. 2 shells were all gone by 
1:30, and at exactly 3 p. m. I killed a teal 
with the last of the No. 3s, including eight 
shells which Vints had put in his pocket 
yesterday in case he came across a crip on 
the pickup—508 shells in three hours and 
a half (2.4 shells per minute) and the flight 
nearly as good as ever when I knocked off. 
I had fewer lost crips than usual and un- 
loaded on the landing stage at Davis’ house 
at 5:15. Green wing teal 176, sprig 10, 
spoonbill 2, mallard 1, blue bill 1—190 
and a star spangled banner shoot. 


A BLIND IN THE TULLES. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING STREET SCENES. 


BY HUGO ERICHSEN, M. D. 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR.) 


The title practically refers to “snap-shot” 
photography. Time was when the amateur 
planted his tripod in the public thorough- 
fares and attracted a gaping crowd that 
made facetious remarks (until the hapless 
camera fiend himselt 
with distraction) and so thoroughly inter- 
fered with the latter’s work that he finally 
gave it up in despair and disgust. Some 
devotees of the dark art adopted the in- 
genious plan of pretending to focus in an 
opposite direction, which, of course, caused 
the idlers to assemble in a line with the 
direction in which the camera pointed, when 
the photographers would suddenly wheel 
about, expose their plate and quietly enjoy 
the chagrin of their baffled tormentors. But 
even this stratagem did not always work. 
In fact the amateur did not obtain relief 
until the fast plate came into being and with 
it the so-called detective camera. This en- 
abled the amateur photographer to engage 
in his pastime unmolested 


was nearly beside 


in the streets 
and “take” any scene to which he might 
take a fancy. Moreover, the ranks of the 
amateurs grew to such proportions and were 


filled from the best- elements of society that 
there was a sudden revulsion in public opin- 
ion. Now the photographer in the streets, 
be he amateur or professional, has the 
sympathy of the multitude and woe to him 
who bothers the disciple of Daguerre. Prob- 
ably few inventions have revolutionized the 
art of illustrating to a greater extent than 
the invention of the hand camera; in con- 
junction with photo-engraing it did for art 
what the printing press and movable type 
did for typography. It has brought within 
the reach of the toiling millions a pictorial 
review of the doings of the day, not only in 
the realms of art and science, but also in 
the mart of commerce, in fact 
field of human endeavor. 

It was to be expected that a pastime so 
alluring as snap-shot photography would 
prove especially fascinating to the amateur 
and so it has. Most cameras that are de- 
signed for his particular use are devised 
an eye to compactness, portability. 
sharpness of definition, in fine hand camera 
work. It is true they are provided with 
plates for the tripod, but how often is the 
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latter used. 
selves 


Most amateurs confine them- 
altogether to instantaneous pho- 
tography. So much so is this the case, that 
some of the stores devoted to photographic 


“WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM.” 


materials in the large cities do not carry 
slow plates at all. 

When the hand camera was in its infancy, 
the public was unfortunately imbued with 
the notion that all it had to do to take good 
instantaneous photographs was to snap a 
shutter and that a great commercial corpo- 
ration would do the rest. When failure en- 
sued, in some instances, the amateurs were 
inclined to Blame the company, although 
they were themselves to blame. The camera 
was all right, but they were not. Some 
funny stories are told of these careless 
mortals—how they photographed against 
the sun and fogged their films, how one 
went to Europe, pressed the button one hun- 
dred times and found on his return that 
he had not secured a single exposure as 
the shutter was out of order, and what not. 

As a matter of fact snap-shot photography 
is not the child’s play it is supposed to be. 
It taxes to the full all the ingenuity of the 
man behind the camera. He must have his 
wits about him. In order to secure a picture 
worth having, he must exercize his faculty 


of selection, take note of the lighting and 
attend to a number of other details that 
make up the summed summarum of suc- 
cess. As some one has not inaptly said, 
genius is a capacity for attention to detail. 
Take selection, for instance. To photograph 
a mere crowd would be a waste of material, 
but that same crowd looking on at a fire 
would make an interesting picture. As to 
lighting, we can always select that point of 
view that will afford us the best illumina- 
tion. Before exposing the plate, we should 
make sure that the shutter works all right. 

For instantaneous photography the best 
camera will prove the cheapest. Some of 
the low-cost contrivances on the market are 
wholly inadequate for the purpose. 

As for plates, any rapid plate of good 
make will answer. Personally, I prefer the 
Stanley. It is inexpensive, as compared to 
most of the other brands, and, on the whole, 
has given me good satisfaction. 

My advice to the amateur would be to be- 
gin with a slow plate, which gives consid- 
erable latitude, before he enters the ranks 
of the hand camerists. He will then have 
an opportunity, to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the limitations of his pho 
tographic apparatus before he essayed to 
perpetuate the memory of scenes on the 


TURNING A STREET CORNER. 
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busy thoroughfares by 
Daguerre. 


the art-science of 

A word or two in regard to the develop- 
ment and I am done. In my experience a 
combination of metol and hydrochinone has 


LIFE. 


given the best results. Fresh developer 
should be used every time in order to bring 


out detail and secure sufficient density. 


Detroit, Mich. 


THE WILD WEST SHOW, 


A NEW FLASH POWDER. 


The new flash powder invented by Prof. 
Pfabe, the Tolidol inventer, is just now cre- 
ating much interest in the amateur pho- 
tographic world. I. N. Cognari, one of the 
contributors to the photographic press, has 
this to say regarding the new powder, which 
is called “Bright No. 9”: 

“Nearly everybody nowadays knows how 
flash-powders are constructed, or, at least, 
they know what materials enter into their 
composition,’ and that powdered metallic 
magnesium and aluminum are both mixed 
with varying quantities of chlorates, nitrates, 
picrates, permanganates, pyrochromates or 
some other powerfully explosive substances 
which, under certain conditions, serve to 
render the powdered metals incandescent. 

“The danger does not lie in the ignitabili- 
ty of the powders alone, for in that respect 
gun-cotton is at least as formidable, yet 
the latter it not particularly frowned on by 
the insurance companies, but it lies in the 
fact that the active ingredients in flash- 
powder can be and very frequently are ex- 
ploded by friction or by percussion and that 
the mere removal of the wooden cap of a 
flash-light cartridge has been known to ex- 


plode it violently. I know a young man 


in St. Louis who was examining a flash- 
cartridge one day. Suddenly, without any 
warning, one of his fingers went up through 
the ceiling. Nobody knows just how the 
cartridge came to go off, but anybody can 
see the place where the finger used to be 
and also the spot on the wall where it hit. 
You can find out about it by going into the 
Simmond’s Hardware Company store in St. 
Louis;.that is where it happened. 

“The curious thing about a new flash- 
powder that has just been brought out in 
Chicago is the fact that none of its ingredi- 
ents singly, nor all of them together, can be 
exploded by either friction or percussion. 
This powder (“Bright No. 9” is the name) 
needs to be ignited by some sort of a fuse 
or an electric spark or it can not be ex- 
ploded; but when it is properiy ignited it 
gives a burst of brilliant light that contains 
a preponderance of the highly actinic violet 
rays, and does it almost noiselessly and 
with only a trifling volume of smoke. 

“Even if Professor Pfabe, the Tolidol in- 
ventor, was not a warm personal friend of 
mine, I would feel that it was my duty to 
let the photographic public know about 
“Bright No. 9,” his latest invention, for by 
its use they will be enabled to make flash- 
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zht photographs ad infinitum without dan- 
er of dodging into infinity, unwarned. 

“This powder is certainly curious. Pfabe 
tid to me: ‘Why, I grind it up in a mor- 
tar—there is no danger at all.’ ‘Isn’t there?’ 
‘id I, ‘you just grind up some of it and 1 
will watch you through the open window,’ 
and then he ground some of it while I stood 
outside in the street all ready to ring up an 
imbulance. I did not need to ring, but 
| had an idea that perhaps he was ‘stringing’ 
me and grinding something eise, so I made 
him light some of it. It was all right. It 
was fine, the best that I ever saw, and 
there he was actually grinding it up and 
banging it around in a mortar like so much 
table salt. 

“One thing noticeable about the new 
powder is that the smoke is almost odor- 
less, What little odor it has being agreeable 
rather than offensive, as, by Pfabe’s ac- 
count, the only gas liberated In any con: 
siderable quantity is oxygen, and oxygen, 
besides being odorless, is both wholesome 
and exhilarating.” 


FOGGED PLATES. 


Silver bromide plates, whether fogged or 
not, are exposed for 100 minutes, 8 inches 
from gas or lamp, or a few seconds to 4ay- 
light. Then by yellow o red light in the 
dark room soak the plates 8 or 10 minutes 
in the solution below. 


Potassium Bromide....... 
Copper Chioride........... 50 


Then wash fifteen minutes in running water 
and dry in the dark room. The plates have 
now become chloride plates and will require 
under a negative 20-30 seconds’ exposure by 
daylight, or 2-5 minutes by gas or lamp- 
light. They may be developed in ordinary 
lantern slide developers and fixed in hypo 
1-6.—Le Nord-Photogr., vii:9. 


The Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., has successfully photographed the 
zodiacal light. This faint light may come 
from reflections of the sun’s rays by particles 
of meteoric dust in space. 


“AU REVOIR!” This picture shows the advantage of making “Art Studies” by the use of a 
—- flash machine, as here there is action and expression. The photo was ar- 
ranged by the Guerin College of Photography, St. Louis. Copyrighted. 
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WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE IN JANUARY PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 
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OUR JANUARY COMPETITION. 

While the subject of the January compe- 
titon—Genre Pictures—is rather restrictive, 
yet we had a large batch of entries embrac- 
ing prints from nearly every state in the 
Union. As proper posing is the principal 
desideratum in this class of pictures, there 
is furnished in the subject a world of ar- 
tistic conception from which to draw, but 
with which to tamper, for any but the ad- 
vanced amateur, is rather a dangerous 
proposition. 

The winner of the January competition is 
Addison P. Center of Denver, with his print 
entitled “Four of a Kind.” There was some 
extraordinary good fortune experienced in 
the taking of this picture, but this should 
in no manner detract from Mr. Center’s 
credit in bringing forth an extraordinarily 
good bit of work. The title ts a common- 
place one for such a print, and we would 
suggest a more snappy name in order to 
more thoroughly bring out the suggestions 
which the picture is intended to convey. 
The data furnished with Mr. Center’s print 
were: Date negative was made, July, 1899; 
locality, Gloucester, Mass.; time of day, 3 
p. m.; light, bright sun; lens, Darlot; stop, 


PHOTO BY HUGO ERICHSEN 
“PAYING THE LIEGE LORD.” 
Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’s 
Photographic Competition for January. 


16; exposure, 1-25 second; plate, Seed’s 
26 X; developer, pyro; printing process 
used, platino bromide. 

The winner of Honorable Mention in the 
January competition is Dr. Hugo Erichsen 
of Detroit, Mich., and the title of his print 
is “Paying the Liege Lord.” 

Dr. Ericksen’s work shows some originali- 
ty in subject and posing, but it would have 
been of double merit had the print extended 
a half inch more to the left and lower sides. 
The costumes and drapery are excellent. 
There is a haze about the appearance of 
the print, which, while it may be consid- 
ered the proper thing by many, would be 
better if it were clearer, besides furnishing 
a better subject for a half-tone cut. The 
flash-light, of course, has something to do 
with this. The data submitted with this print 
were: Date negative was made, ??; locality, 
artist’s studio, Detroit, Mich.; time of day, 
morning; light, flash-light; lens, Rapid 
Universal, R. O. Co.; stop, full opening; ex- 
posure, instantaneous; plate, Stanley; de- 
veloper, metol; printing process used, kloro 
paper. 


POINTERS FOR AMATEURS. 


If you want to be well informed and well 
posted read everything written pertaining 
to your vocation, writes Wm. E. Brown in 
Photo Beacon. Leisure hours are worth 
their weight in gold. They should be em- 
ployed in practicing. 

To keep your health good, see that your 
darkroom is well ventilated. 

Rather overexpose than under, as guod 
time on the plate and a weak developer is 
much better than the reverse. Keep your 
hands clean; dirty hands are a constant 
source of trouble, and they spoil every- 
thing they come in contact with. I have 
known the work of four printers for a bright 
day to be spoiled in an instant by dirty 
fingers being placed in the water when the 
prints were washing. When fixing your 
prints immerse them quickly in the solu- 
tion so that the action may be equal all 
over. Never use a fixing solution twice, as 
it is dirty. 

Take good care of your apparatus. Use 
only the best of chemicals; they are surely 
the cheapest, as there is nothing cheap in 
photography that is serviceable. Keep a 
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sponge handy for wiping up splashing and 
it for nothing else. Beware of dust 
in the darkroom. Do not sweep it out, but 
wipe it out. When you spill hypo on the 
floor wipe it up, as it will rise up in dust 
when it is dry trouble which 
The de- 
veloper should be applied with a full sweep 
and never try to force development if you 
wish soft effects. 
negatives when 


use 


and cause 


you may not be able to trace. 


Carefully dust off your 
printing; 
a good deal of spotting out. 


it will save you 
Remember that 
the future of photography is brighter now 
than it Study to attain 
pictorial effects in your work. 


ever was before. 


CAMERA CRAFT. 

We know all our photographic friends are 
interested in art—they wouldn’t be photo- 
graphers if they weren’t—and in order to 
bear us out in what we consider the swell- 
est issue of a photographic publication ever 
put out on this here footstool, we want you, 
one and all, to be and send for a 
copy of the Holiday number of “Camera 
Cratt,” of San Francisco, Calif. The ad- 
dress is 220 Sutter street. Words fail in 
an attempt to describe the beauty, lavish 
display of half-tone cuts and general excel- 
lence of this number, 


sure 


and we will leave it 
to our readers to send 10 cents for a copy 
and examine it first, 
and then have it bound— 


it afterwards 
for it is worth 
binding, this single issue of “Camera Craft.’ 
Typographically, artistically and  photo- 
the finest thing of the 

An attempt to describe 
it would take up too much space 


read 


graphcally, it is 
kind we ever saw. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
The fifth annual Case Library Salon and 
which terminated at Cleveland, 


O., on December 8, was a great success, over 


Exhibition 


700 prints being entered, among them being 
pictures from such well-known photographi« 
lights as C. Warnell Abbott, Clarence H. 
White, H. A. Holland F. Day, 
Andrew Emerine, Jr., Eva Gamble Walborn, 
H. F. Peck, T. M. Edmiston, Henry Troth and 
Edmund Sterling. 

Among our photographic exchanges which 
produced creditable holiday numbers may be 


Beasley, 


mentioned (aside from “Camera Craft,” 
noticed elsewhere) “Photo Era,” “Photo 
Beacon,” “St. Louis Photographer,” ‘“West- 


ern Camera Notes” and “Bulb and Button.” 
There is no more attractive literature of the 
day than the photographic magazines and 
journals, and many of the old metropolitan 
monthlies could profit by the artistic get-up 


displayed in some of them. 

The announcement of a competition open 
for photographs made with the Burke and 
James Ray Filter, which was grven out in 
the photographic magazines some months 
ago, has brought to this popular Chicago 
concern returns from all parts of the 
country. 


OUR MONTHLY COMPETITIONS. 
(See I!lustrations in this department. ) 

The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions for 1901, up to and includ- 
ing the month of June, is as follows: 

February— Snow Pictures. 

March—lInteriors. 

April—Landscape with Figures. 

May—Night Scenes (not flashlights). 

June—Architecture. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The January coupon may be found on 
lastreading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with 
the coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount, and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 


quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 
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**Outdoor Life’’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
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Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu- 
ances must be in hand not later than the rsth of the month 
preceding date of issue, in order to insure attention. 


THE SEASON’S VICTIMS. 


The past hunting season has been a 
noteworthy one in the number of accidents 
and deaths resulting from that old trouble- 
breeder—‘“mistaken identity.”” While it does 
seem that one season’s experience in the 
field would be all that is necessary to show 
a sportsman the vital importance of shoot- 
ing at nothing until he is absolutely sure 
of what it is, yet we find that there Is every 
year the usual percentage of such accidents 
caused by men of experience behind the 
gun. It is a fact that the major portion of 
deaths and accidents resulting from such 
recklessness is caused by texperienced 
shooters, but we notice with surprise that 
in the accounts that pour in from all the 
big game states the percentage of such ac- 
cidents caused by men of known experi- 
ence with the gun is not lessening. This, 
indeed, is a deplorable state of affairs, and 
a subject that should be taken up by the 
sportsmen’s associations throughout’ the 
land with a view to enacting laws in our 


state legislatures providing heavy penalties 
for such offenders. 

During the season just past Colorado, 
Wisconsin, California, Nebraska and other 
states furnished large lists of casualties 
from this cause—-that of Wisconsin exceed- 


ing the dozen mark, while Coiorado and Cali- 
fornia each showed a list fully half as large. 
One case in particular in Colorado is brought 
forcibly to mind of the rabbit hunter who, 
while reconnoitering over the prairies lying 
between Denver and the mourtains noticed 
something fluttering on the top of the hill 
where it broke the horizon. He pulled up 
his rifle to his shoulder, believing it was 
a jackrabbit, and fired. His aim was good, 
for the object dropped from sight. On the 
other side of the hill a different story was 
told. A lover and his sweetheart were 
taking photos of each other, and he was 
tying her bonnet on his head preparatory 
to posing for the picture which she stood 
ready to take. While in this position the 
bonnet and top of his head were exposed 
over the brow of the hill to the view of 
the hunter, who fired immediately. The 
ball crashed through the ;oung man’s brain, 
and he dropped over in the lap of his 
affianced, for they were engaged to be mar- 
ried, and expired. 

It is such acts that lead us, in unison 
with every sportsman who has a spark of 
humanity, to cry out to the reckless 
hunter: ‘Never fire at an object until you 
are absolutely sure of what it is.” 


JUDGE BEAMAN’S LETTER ON GAME. 


In the Denver press of Dec. 16 there 
was published from the pen of D. C. Bea- 
man of this city one of the most logical 
arguments in favor of big game protection 
that we have read in a long time. Judge 
Beaman hits the nail squarely on the head 
when he states that the big game of Colo- 
rado is on the wide path to total extinc- 
tion, and he further emphasizes a truth 
when he says that we need enforcement of 
the laws as badly as ‘changes in the laws. 

There is no one but who will admit that 
there are many needed reforms in this line. 
Politics has always cut too strong a figure 
in not only the appointment of game law 
officials, but in affecting the discharge of 
the duties of those officials after they have 
once received their appointments. 

We will only start to properiy protect 
the deer, elk and antelope when the last 
remnants of them are in circus cages or 
penned up in private parks. 
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THE COLORADO GAME LAW. 


Denver, Colo., November 30, 1900. 

Editor Outdoor Life: The question, how the 
remnant of the great herds of big game in 
Colorado cam be protected and kept from ex- 
tinction, is one that interests a great many per- 
sons wifhin, and outside of, the State, besides 
the class specifically denominated ‘‘sportsmen.”’ 

It is of much pecuniary interest to the carriers 
that bring visitors, by the thousand, from 
abroad to enjoy a few weeks’ “outing” in a 
world new and entrancing to them, with its 
attractions of climate, scenery and rural hos- 
pitality not to be found elsewhere. It interests 
the merchant and hotel proprietor as well; and 
especially the ranchman of the northwest por- 
tion of the State, whose hospitable and com- 
fortable homes are the temporary headquarters 
of the army of hunters and fishers that annu- 
ally invades the counties of Routt and Rio 
Blanco—the last refuge of the elk and the mule 
deer. The situation calls up an old, but appli- 
cable story. Two young men (call them Bill 
and Jim) whose early religious training had 
been neglected, while out in a leaky boat, were 
caught in a storm which threatened to swamp 
them. Said Bill to Jim, ‘Can you pray, Jim?” 
“No, Bill, I can’t, can you?” ‘Never learned 
how,” says Bill, ‘‘But something has got to be 
done 4—d quick.’’ Sportsmen will see the point. 
Something practical, and severely prohibitive, 
has got to be done by the legislative body, soon 
to meet here, that will stay the butchery of 
game, or a couple more years will see its elimi- 
nation from the list of Coloraao attractions. 

I have been asked to give my views upon the 
enactment of laws to this end, and as to the 
methods of their enforcement; and while not 
claiming special wisdom in the premises, yet 
an experience of over thirty years in the game 
country ought to be of some avail. It is in 
the light of this long experience and of the 
resulting observation that points to early annl- 
hilation of elk, deer and antelope in Colorado, 
that I write this letter, and implore every good 
and merciful citizen to aid in the passage, and 
insist on the enforcement, of a law that shall 
give these persecuted brutes some sort of a 
show for their lives, and maintain indefinitely 
Colorado's old-time reputation as the ‘‘Hunter’s 
Paradise.'" My views will doubtless be con- 
sidered ultra by many, but to come back to the 
argument of the illustration, ‘‘desperate dis- 
eases require desperate remeies,’’ and “‘the eye 
that offends must be plucked out.” When the 
lives of nations, or of individuals, are in im- 
mediate danger, the technicalities of interna- 
tional or personal law are not generally con- 
sidered. The correct thing is to act quickly, 
aggressively and effectively 

Law, in the abstract, is not, or at least shoulda 
not be a respector of persons, and an enact- 
ment for the preservation of game _ should 
equally apply to the summer hunter, who goes 
to White River in July, to fish: and who kills 
does and fawns at that time for ‘‘camp meat;:” 
to the ranchman who shoots deer at all seasons 
and irrespective of sex, to supply the wants 
of his household; to the miscreant who kills 
just for the sake of killing, and to the scientist 
or “club-man” who keeps on destroying until 
he gets the “head he wants. All of them 
should be, and can be, restricted by properly 
directed effort. As to the first mentioned class: 
it is about the most destructive of all the 
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vermin that infest the game fields; and why 
the commissioners have not made examples of 
some of them passes my understanding. A 
fearless and capable officer could, under the 
existing law, have collected fines enough last 
season, in the vicinity of Buford to have paid 
the salaries of half a dozen deputies for two 
years. The woods around Bailey’s and Pat- 
terson’s’ were fairly stinking in September last, 
with carcasses of does and fawns wantonly 
killed and left to rot. 1 found four in the 
course of one day’s tramp. 

Around the abandoned camp-fires of berry- 
pickers and grouse-butchers | have found num- 
berless heads of does and the spotted hides of 
fawns; not killed by accident, as will some- 
times happen, but deliberately and ruthlessly 
murdered, in violation of the law and of all 
rules of decency and sportsmanship. Now for 
the ranchman; and the unwritten law that 
allows him to kill indiscriminately because 
forsooth, he has bled and suffered in “opening 
up the country."’ This consideration was timely 
enough when these men were making their 
struggle for a home and starting their little 
herds of cattle. Then the hills and valleys 
teemed with game and the killing of a domes- 
tic animal was, to them, a serious matter. 
Now, however, nearby all of these people are 
well to do; have cattle to spare, and there is 
mo reason why they should be exempt from 
the provisions of the law-makers this winter. 
But the most important of all, in my judgment, 
is the curtailing of the open season, and con- 
fining it to a period that will not conflict with 
the reproduction of the species (as October 
hunting certainly does) and that will, at the 
same time, fulfill the hunters’ requirements as 
to sport—as opposed to slaughter—and to con- 
ditions of weather that insure obtaining and 
preserving well-conditioned animals. The loca- 
tion of the deer in September insures these 
conditions. The month of August should be 
“close’’ because the buck deer are, during that 
time, nursing their soft horns and fighting 
flies, and are consequently in poor flesh. It 
is also almost impossible at that season to keep 
a carcass in good condition till it can be con- 
sumed in camp or be transported any distance. 
In September the deer begin to fatten, and 
before the last of the month are in first-class 
condition. This month of September as_ the 
“Open Season'’ should sufficient for any 
reasonable man, under existing circumstances, 
and I would so recommend it. Early in October 
the “rutting’’ season begins, and to any lover 
of sport and fair play, it is hardly necessary 
to state the reasons for, or to provide penalties 
against, allowing the deer this brief season 
exempt from persecution. In this month also 
these sagacious animals ‘“‘band’’ together and 
start down from the high hills—their summer 
home—to the pinion-sheltered, and milder re- 
gions of Colorado's western border. It is at this 
time that the greatest slaughter takes place. 
The deer follow well-defined trails where the 
well-posted hunter (butcher) has only to sit and 
shoot till his thirst for blood 1s fully satiated. 
He is generally a “‘muff’’ at marksmanship 
maiming more than he kills—and the result is 
prolonged anguish to his victim; ending in its 
death in some secluded spot. 7 

The deer, when on their pilgrimage, are less 
wary than usual; travel in “bunches,” and 
almost any tyro can kill and cripple to his 
heart's content. I think the closing of this 
month of October is of prime importance as 
a factor in the preservation of this magnificent 
game. Concerning the elk, there are so few of 
them left in Colorado that they are scarcely 
worth mentioning. The only change I would 
make in the law as regards them would be to 
provide a close period of four or five years 
and to make the penalty for violation of the 
law more severe. 

I am in favor of imposing a license upon 
non-residents desiring to hunt in this State, 
and to a clause providing for the payment of a 
nominal fee to the proper county officials. by 
residents of the State who are not residents 
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of the county; the accruing fund to be ap- 
plied to the improvement of county roads and 
maintenance of bridges. The execution and en- 
forcement of the law should only be entrusted 
to a person who is thoroughly conversant with 
the habits and the habitat of our game birds 
and animals, and who is of such mettle that 
he would prosecute to a finish every transgres- 
sor—whatever his social, political or other 
standing in the community. As to the vexed 
Indian question, it can be settled forever; and 
the Utes excluded from the game territory if 
only our chief executive, whoever he may be, 
will approach the subject in a proper manner, 
co-operate with the Federal authorities and 
disabuse himself of the idea that he is a bigger 
proposition than the President, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs and the War Department combined. 
J. B. 


Colorado City, Colo., December 17, 1900. 

Editor Outdoor Life: Permit me to give you 
a short account of my opinion as to the game 
law we want for the future protection of our 
“big game.’’ This is written after several years’ 
experience hunting at the head of White River, 
around Sleepy Cat and on the Beaver: We 
want, first, a close season on elk and sheep. 
On deer, an open season from September 1 to 
October 15; one deer, of either sex, for each 
person. 

If we close the season October 15 it will stop 
the slaughter that goes on every fall when the 
deer are coming down to the valleys and will 
give them (the deer) a_ better chance for 
their lives, and the true sportsman more hard 
work for what he wants. If a man is a hunter 
for the sport that’s in it hé will be willing to 
work back to the high mesas where the deer 
summer. The animal slaughter that takes place 
every year in the valleys is about all done 
after October 15. 

I say one of either sex for this reason: The 
bucks are get. .g@ scarcer every year, and more 
barren does are seen of late years than there 
was ten years ago; and further, who has not 
killed a doe, ‘‘by mistake’’? There are a very 
few hunters in Colorado who have not, and who 
will do it again. It may not often happen, but 
it does and then what disposition is made of 
it? If you hunt for meat ‘doe’ is as good 
as “buck’’ and would be brought home every 
time in preference to leaving it for the coyote. 

This opinion of mine may be, and I have nu 
doubt will be, criticised, but it is based on 
actual experience and not on theory. I give It 
for what it is worth and feel sure that a large 
number of your readers will agree with me. 
JOHN F. MORGAN. 


COYOTES VS. FOXHOUNDS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I am impelled to say a 
word about running coyotes with fox hounds, 
after reading your remarks in the June Out- 
door Life Fox hounds will run a coyote to a 
finish in three to five hours, at least that was 
my experience here several winters ago when 
Billy Wells and I tried it. I don’t believe the 
first one ran three hours before he bayed. The 
next one holed inside an hour and a third we 
lost by the lead dogs, who were young, quitting 
the trail as they passed my house. A party 
who saw the coyote said he was about ready to 
quit when the dogs turned off at the house. 
This was in February and there was snow on the 
ground. Billy Wells turned his hounds loose 
after coyotes on Green River when the hounds 
were soft and very fat and the coyotes were 
so thick that fresh ones continually cut in, and 
of course the dogs failed; but Mr. Coyote hasn't 
the endurance of the hound. 

Probably on the plains without snow the fox 
hound wouldn't be in it, but under the con- 
ditions I name I'll bet on the hound. 

Sometimes I feel like saying something about 
the game law, but it seems such a hopeless 
task that I submit to “that tired feeling’’ and 
give it up. It seems impossible to get a good 
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law or to enforce one if enacted. You can't 
kill the game and keep it. One or the other 
will win with the killing away in the lead. 
There are in my field and mostly in hearing 
of the house the following birds: Barn swallow, 
cliff swallow, king bird, meadow lark, robin, 


_ dove, three kinds of blackbirds, sage thrush, 


wren, cinnamon teal, mallard, two kinds of 
snipe, prairie dog owl, nighthawk, and many 
small birds. They are not much molested and 
furnish most of our music. 

The killing of fifty ducks per day is more of 
a sportingman’s feat than that of a true sports- 
man; but I will tire you, so adios. 

A. G. WALLIHAN. 


MORE SUCH MEN NEEDED. 


Oro Fino, Ida., December 19, 1900. 

Editor Outdoor Life: There are many things 
that seem to me to be inadequate in the fish 
and game law of this State, and with your 
kind permission I will call the attention of your 
Idaho readers to those points in the hope that 
they will consider the matter of sufficient im- 
portance to ask their members of the legisla- 
ture to support a bill that will seek to remefy 
the evil. 

Under a statute for the protection of fish and 
game passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature the fish and game warden is empowered 
to appoint deputy wardens in each county in 
the State. Their only compensation shall be 
one-half of the fines collected upon suits arising 
out of the provisions of the act. If there has 
been a suit instituted or a fine collected by a 
deputy warden during the past two years that 
fact has been ingenuously concealed. Instead 
of the present system I should suggest that 
sufficient funds be appropriated to pay a small 
salary to each deputy warden, and then make 
him responsible for the violations of the law 
in his county. There have been numerous vio- 
lations of the law in the northern counties this 
summer and not an arrest. It is true that al- 
most anybody by the law is made an officer 
for this purpose, but the old saying that ‘‘every 
body's business is nobody’s business” is here 
peculiarly applicable. Self interest or something 
has kept the citizens from taking the matter 


up. 

The next thing is the salary and expenses 
of the warden's office. The last Legislature 
appropriated the sum of $1,500 per year for 
salary and traveling expenses. The bill pro- 
vides for the salary at $1,200 per year, leaving 
only $300 for office rent, stationery, and inc:- 
dental expenses, together with railroad fare. 
Now, as the railroads are not given to issuing 
free transportation to officers of this class, the 

iount of traveling done by the warden in 
search of violations of the law has not been 
very extensive. If we are going to maintain this 
office let us at least appropriate sufficient funds 
to allow the warden to look up game condi- 
tions in the various parts of the State. The 
Indians, not deeming themselves subject to the 
laws have made drives of deer, in season and 
out of season, and have slaughtered them by 
the hundred. More particularly has this been 
done in the country bordering on Jackson's 
Hole. In the north the Indians have con- 
structed in the rivers, weirs and dams into 
which they have run the spring run of salmon 
trout, and in that manner have almost de- 
populated the waters. This, above all things, 
should be looked after by the warden. And the 
Legislature should invest him with sufficient 
power to do so. 

Section 17 of the law provides that nothing 
but salmon, carp, chub, mullet, sucker, shad, 
white fish and sturgeom shall be taken with 
anything but a hook and line held in the hand. 
This debars the taking of salmon trout almost 
entirely, for the reason that there is only a 
short part of the year that they will take the 
hook at all. Now, our neighboring State of 
Washington makes no such privisions, and in 
consequence the Washingtonians revel in salmon 
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trout, and we, if we obey the law, must abstain 
from trout. That section of the bill should be 
amended. 

A section should be afided protecting the song 
birds of the State from the vandals who kill 
them for the purpose of adorning ladies’ hats. 

Another section should be added fixing the 
length of a trout that shall be taken. It 
a known fact that most species of trout do 
spawn before they are six inches long, so to 
take them under that length will mean that the 
smaller streams of Idaho will soon be without 
trout. Anything looking to the preservation o1 
the game of this State will receive my hearty 
support in the Legislature, and I hope the 
sportsmen of the State will feel free to bring 
their ideas and suggestions to me, in whom 
they will find a hearty friend. 

This machine is a little off on orthography 
and composition, a fault that I trust you, Mr. 

Cc. MOODY, 
Senator from Shoshone. 

(Mr. Moody's timely letter should be read by 
every sportsman in the State of Idaho. We 
hope at least that every subscriber to Outdoor 
Life will heed his advice and enter into the 
proper ways and means of accomplishing the 
needed reforms of the game law in that state. 

Ed.) 


A LETTER FROM OHIO. 


Dayton, O., December 12, 1900. 

Now as the hunting season is over in Ohio 
we begin to hear the good luck stories around 
the hotel lobbies and the club rooms. One 
tells of a hunt here and another tells of a 
hunt there. Almost all parts of the Unitea 
States have been visited by Dayton men and 
all kinds of game have been killed by them from 
a killdeer up to a moose. 

H. C. Hill killed a moose up in Maine. John 
McIntire killed a moose and three caribou in 
Canada. The party of men with Mr. Hill killed 
nine deer in Maine. The moose killed by Mr. 
Hill weighed 1,000 pounds and the moose killed 
by Mr. MelIntire weighed 1,100 pounds. 

On wing shooting Mr. Dolph Sander and Pete 
Myers proved to be the greatest ‘“‘game hogs’’ 
of the season. These two men hunted in Mer- 
cer, Paulding and other counties in the north- 
western part of the State and in the ten or 
twelve days that they were in the field they 
killed 32 dozen quail and 75 rabbits. Think 
of it. These two men killed 384 quail, or 192 
quail to the man. They also wore out three 
dogs and two pairs of pants. These fellows 
showed up the birds and gave full count and it 
must be admitted, with a blush, that they made 
the largest score on record for quail, this 
season. 

Mr. Al Wroe an?’ Dr. Salisbury killed 75 quail 
each while on a four days’ hunt in Brown 
county. 

Messrs. R. O. Heikes and Ed Rike killed 
about 100 quail each on a five days’ hunt in 
Indiana and western Ohio. 

Mr. J. B. Siders killed fifty quail, eighteen 
rabbits, four woodcock and five does on a 
five days’ trip. 

Messrs. Scott McDonald, Charley Sander, Ern- 
est Seitner and his brother, B. F. Seitner, Mike 
Schwind and others killed from forty to fifty 
quail each. LOOKER-ON. 


GAME IN ALASKA. 


Lack of space in previous numbers of Outdoor 
Life has crowded out some readable information 
that came to hand last spring from one of 
our subscribers in Dawson City, Alaska. W. 
H. Seebohm, for that is the gentleman's name, 
under date of April 25, 1900, writes as follows 
from Dawson City: 

“The enclosed clipping, taken from the Daw- 
son City ‘News,’ may be of some interest to 
the readers of Outdoor Life in showing them 
how plentiful big game is in this country. 
Although vour idea of the slaughter described 
in this clipping may be the same as mine, yet 


the killing of game for the market, in a new 
country like this, will be done by someone, and 
intil proper game laws are in force it is pretty 
hard to cause any change in the present con- 
ditions. The editor of the ‘News’ has been 
calling the attention of residents to the neces- 
sity of the protection of game, and it is only 
a matter of a short time before game laws will 
be enaced, Later on I may write up some of 
my hunting experiences for your valuable 
magazine.”’ 

The clipping referred to In Mr. Seebohm’s 
letter is appended: 

“Archie Leon and Henry Thompson are in 
Dawson from the headwaters of the Klondike 
river, where they have been hunting all winter 
with considerable success. Altogether they killed 
37 moose, 52 caribou and a large number of 
wolves and marten, the furs of which they 
brought down with them. The meat of the 
moose and caribou was shipped to Dawson with 
dog teams earlier in the winter. 

“Mr. Thompson says that game was more 
plentiful up the Klondike last fall than he has 
ever heard of before and he has spent two 
years in that country. In the running season 
it was not an uncommon thing to see 500 caribou 
im one herd, the bulls circling around the out- 
side partly as sentinels and partly to see that 
the cows and calves did not stray from the 
main body. The wolves would soon destroy the 
young calves were it not for this vigilant guard 
maintained by the leaders. Of the presence of 
man, however, they were at times totally in- 
different, and it was a comparatively easy 
matter to kill as many as were wanted. Thomp- 
son would approach on one side while Leon 
would circle around on the other and by shoot- 
ing at a given signal, the caribou would become 
bewildered, not knowing which way to turn. 

“It was vastly different with moose, however. 
These wary animals were constantly on their 
guard and could locate the hunters in most 
cases before they could get within gunshot. At 
the first scent of danger they would start on 
their long, shambling trot and be out of sight 
quicker than a Nevada jackrabbit in a hurry. 
Their speed when alarmed is enormous, and 
they can plow through the deepest snow on 
railroad time, their broad horns laid flat on 
their backs, so that the brush and trees offer 
little impediment to progress. It is impossible 
to overtake a startled moose and it is there- 
fore necessary to use the greatest caution in 
stalking them. Both Messrs. Leon and Thomp- 
son are true sportsmen, hence they killed no 
more cariboo than they could send to market 
and devoted most of their energies to hunting 
moose. These animals are of a solitary nature 
and it is a rare thing to find more than three 
or four cows together, while the bulls mush 
around savage and alone.’’—Dawson City News, 
April 20, 1900. 


DEER IN ROUTT COUNTY COLO. 


The following letter from Mrs. A. G. Walli- 
han, wife of Colorado's famous sportsman- 
photographer, was omitted from our last num- 
ber owing to the lack of space: 

Lay, Colo., October 25, 1900. 

Editor Outdoor Life: Now that you have 
spent some time at the desk after returning 
from your hunting trip in this section, I pre- 
sume you are wondering how the deer are in 
toutt county by this time. I can tell you they 
are being hunted more than ever, and thousands 
are being slaughtered. I have been told that 
four large wagons have been loaded to go to 
Snake River, each wagon being drawn by four 
horses. This only gives an idea of what is 
going on. When men having plenty of cattle 
turn out to kill four-horse wagon loads of deer 
to take out of the country it is time to call 
a halt. We have but a few years left of deer- 
hunting in Colorado—that is very evident. 

A man who hauls fruit through from the 
Grand river told me vesterday that he could 
safely say that hundreds of hunters are on the 
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trail, killing everything in sight. 

Two parties have been camped on the tral) 
near Craig for two weeks and are killing more 
deer than they can use. With all this slaughter 
going on, our game warden, Mr. Little, is never 
heard from except at the hotels, where he 
keeps busy telling of the depredations that are 
being committed. But then, Mr. Little couldn't 
very well jeopardize his election to the coming 
Legislature by causing the arrest of everyone 
violating the game laws. 

MRS. A. G. WALLIHAN. 


REGARDING THE “ROAST.” 


P. T. Barnum once said to his advertising 
agent: “Get the people to talking about us, 
that’s the caper. Have them say nice things 
if possible, but (and here the venerable circus 
man gave a meaning squint of his keen eye) 
get them to talking about us anyway.” And 
it seems this same spirit prevails to a great 
extent among a certain class of sportsmen. \We 
have known a couple of duck hunters to stack 
about them the combined bags of a ‘lozen 
friends, pose for a picture and send it to a New 
York magazine with a letter under an as- 
sumed name “roasting’’’ themselves in unmer- 
ciful terms for the “‘slaughter’’ that had been 
committed. They read the “‘roast,’’ laughed, 
and thought it a good joke. That is one of the 
reasons why “Outdoor Life’ has refrained as 
much as possible from the undignified method 
of hauling over the coals irresponsible shooters 
who in many cases are glad to see their names 
in print, whether enshrouded in odium or sur- 
rounded by a halo of glory. 

An instance of recent occurrence is brought to 
mind which clearly shows how hungry some 
men are for notoriety. On November 24 we 
received a letter from a subscriber in Hastings, 
Neb., telling of an unusually large bag of quail 
that had been made in that State. We answered 
that we could not publish the note without 
unfavorable comment, and suggested that the 
matter be dropped. We concluded, however, 
by saying that we would be willing to publish 
the note with our comment in the January 
number if desired. We had thought that that 
ended the matter, when, lo, and behold, our 
letter is fired back with the following answer 
written at the bottom: “Gentlemen—Let us 
have it in the January number.” 


PRICES OF “RATIONS” IN ALASKA. 


The substantial rations, as well as epicurean 
tid-bits in Dawson City, Youkon Territory, 
command pretty fair mining-camp prices, as is 
shown by a. bill-of-fare from the Antlers 
restaurant of Dawson, furnished us by Dr. A. 
Cc. Panton of Portland, Ore. For the benefit o! 
our readers and sportsman friends who may 
some day want to indulge in the rare sport of 
moose hunting in Alaska, we append a few 
prices of some of the ‘“‘delicacies:” 


Porterhouse steak 


While prices nearly approaching these. can 
be had at a few New York restaurants, yet we 
can hardly believe that any of the so-called 
New York affairs come within forty rods of 
approaching the ‘‘Antlers’’’ of Dawson in style 
and general cuisine. 

Frank Devoe, thirteen years old, of Three 
Rivers, Tulare county, Cal., killed a bear re- 
cently with a 22-calibre rifle. It seems the 
animal had been driven down from the moun- 
tains by recent storms and was investigating 
the condition of the pork supply of the valley 
when young Frank raised in rebellion. 


BEAR NOTES FROM IDAHO. 


Old Big Foot is dead! He has ranged on the 
West Fork of Salmon river, Idaho, since its 
settlement. Big Foot was strictly epicurean in 
tastes. He would plunge into the Salmon river 
and secure the salmon in the stream when the 
fish were abundant and at their best. At other 
times he gratified his taste upon the berries of 
the mountain side. Again he would tear large 
rotten logs to pieces for ants and grubs. But 
the dish he seemed to crave most and enjoy best 
was the kidney fat of the steer. This it was 
that brought about his destruction this past 
season at Little Salmon Meadows, about twenty 
miles from the mouth of the river. He has de- 
stroyed as many as six head of cattle in one 
night, eating only the kidney fat. It is esti- 
mated that he has killed between $2,000 and 
$3,000 worth of cattle up and down this river. 
Hence, a reward of $150 was offered by the 
stockmen some time ago for his death. He had 
killed six cows for one man. Mr. Erwin, a 
rancher on Little Salmon Meadows, had been a 
loser and concluded he would try and kill old 
Big Foot. The night following the loss of some 
cows in his corral he posted himself, rifle in 
hand, in the cow pen to await Big Foot’s re- 
turn. Mr. Erwin fell asleep and was awakened 
by Big Foot in climbing the fence into the cor- 
ral. It was too much for his nerves and he beat 
a hasty retreat. But the next night he set a 
large trap heavily toggled with log and chain. 
Big Foot put his foot im it. In the morning 
Mr. Erwin, in company with another man, 
started on the trail. About one-half mile away 
they found him. He had gnawed the toggle 
loose and was striking the trap on a big rock 
and roaring terribly with anger at every stroke. 
The instant he saw the men he turned and 
charged upon them. The assistant hunter 
climbed a convenient tree, but Mr. Erwin 
dropped on his knee and put a bullet between 
old Big Foot’’s eyes, and it was all over. They 
found he had lost three toes in a trap at some 
former time. His foot was 17 inches long by 
14.inches wide, and Mr. Erwin reports him as 
weighing 1,800 pounds. Old Big Foot is, or was, 
a mountain grizzly bear with a reputation of 
years standing and covering several states out- 
side of Idaho. Mr. Erwin received the bounty of 
$150 from the stockmen for the very neat job 
he performed. 


Mr. John Baker and partner were prospecting 
in Chamberlain Basin. They were out of meat 
and the partner went hunting. He heard a 
noise in the edge of a swamp and on going 
closer observed a big bear rise up and look at 
him. He was drawing a bead on the bear when 
he observed that there were two bears lookine 
at him. He lowered his gun to consider if it 
were best to kill two bears instead of one, when 
the third one arose and made it a trio instead of 
a pair. Just then his hat dropped off and in 
stooping to pick it up the fourth one arose. 
completing the quartette. The partner ran back 
to camp because he could not fly. These four 
opera bouffe performers are still alive, well anu 
active. and await the coming of next year's 
tenderfoot, when they may be expected to play 
a star engagement. 


Will Brooks on this same range had a run- 
ning fight with a silver-tip bear. Brooks, well 
mounted, put eleven shots into the brute with 
his revolver and killed him. Mr. Silver-Tip 
weighed 1,000 pounds. 


The above incidents I have received from a 
friend who has just returned from the Salmon 
River country and are all well authenticated. 
This region is one of the most rugged in all the 
American continent and bears are always re- 
ported plentiful and dangerous. They even run 
deer and elk out of the country to a great ex- 
tent, it is said. L. C. READ. 

Colfax, Wash. 
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TRAP AND TARGET. 


OUR SHOTGUN COMPETITION CLOSES. 


Sixteen shooters finished in Outdoor Life's 
contest for a Parker Hammerless shotgun with 
three men a tie for first place—all three hav- 
ing clean scores of 9). These men are W. C. 
Williams of the Wichita (Kas.) Gun Club, and 
A. F. Milller and John Harms of the Florence 
(Colo.) Gun Club The second place winners 
are G. A. Burt and J. P. Higgins of the Out 
door Life Gun Club of Brighton, Colo., Frank 
Wernecke of the Wichita (Kas.) Gun Club, and 
E. E. Baer of the White City (Kas.) Gun Club. 
each with a score of 8% It will be noted that 
Kansas and Colorado men have made all the 
first and second place scores, and therefore 
one or the other of these states is sure of the 
gun. Two men are a tie for third place with 
a score of SS—Ed. Deibert of Florence, Colo.. 
and A. D. Lewis of Longmont, Colo 

Altogether the contest has proven a big suc 
cess, and unabated interest has been taken in 
it by all the shooters between the Missouri 
River and the Coast. Twenty-six shooters 
entered the contest and only ten dropped out, 
a phenomenal showing. Messrs. Williams, 
Harms and Miller, the leaders at the end of 
the contest, have been the leaders ever since 
the September shoot, when the clean-score 
contingent was narrowed down to them 

The object of the contest was to encourage 
trap shooting among the newer and more re 
cent acguisitions to the ranks of the shooters 

in this we believe we have been success- 

even beyond our expectations. The prize 
is the first that has ever been offered in open 
competition to the shooters west of the Mis- 
souri River, and inasmuch as it was open for 
every member of a gun club in the territory 
named, additional honor is shed on the win- 
ners. 

It will now be in order for Messrs. Williams, 
Miller and Harms to shoot off the as per the 
conditions published in previous numbers of 
the magazine These conditions are set forth 
in rule 7, which reads as follows: 

7. The gun to be awarded to that shooter 
who shall at the end of this competition be 
found to have made the highest aggregate 


of kills in the six events. In case of ties, the 
tie to be shot off on the “miss-and-out” plan, 
repeatedly, until a winner is finally determined, 
the results of such “‘miss-and-out" shoots to 
be transmitted to Outdoor Life within three 
days after their coniplefion. Such ties to be 
shot off on the first club shooting day in Jan- 
lary, 1901, under the same “rise’’ conditions 
as the previous six events, but “‘miss-and-out.”’ 
Wiule the conditions only call for the signa- 
tures of the club secretary and scorer, yet, 
inasmuch as this is the most important shoot 
of all, we would be pleased to have the contes- 
tants furnish any additional names of shoot- 
ers in attendance that it will be convenient 
to secure We know that this contest has 
been conducted cleanly and in a gentlemanly 
ami sportsmanlike manner so far, and we want 
absolutely no question raised after the win- 
ner has been declared. The above is merely a 
suggestion, of course. 

Following is the standing at the close of the 
contest: 


Longmont Gun Club, Longmont, Colo., Dec 
ember 10, 1900, 
A. D. Lewis 
Geo. Clark.... 


ee 
ALI 


111 
011 72 
White City Gun Club, White City, Kas., Dec- 
ember 5, 1900, 
*E. E. Baer 1111111111111 1 1—15— 
“Outdoor Life’ Gun Club, Brighton, Colo., 
December 6, 1900, 


111 
G. A. Burt 111 
J. P. Higgins 111 
Merced Gun Club, Merced, Cal., Dec. 2, 1900, 
A. T. Hyde 


Florence Gun Club, Florence, Colo., Decem 
ber 13, 1900. 
Miller 
1. Harms 
Frank Johnson 
Geo. Deibert 
Ed. Deibert 
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Chico Gun Club, Chico, Cal., December 17, 1900, 


G. L. Barham ....111111110111111—14— 8 
G. A. Johnson....111111111111111—15— 8 


Wichita Gun Club, Wichita, Kas., Dec. 17, 1900. 
Frank Werneke..11111111111111 
W.C. 9 


Williams in all of his shooting used L. & R. 

powder and No.8 shot, and a Winchester trap 

sun. His load was 45 grs. L. & R. powder, 1'4 0zs. 
No. § chilled shot, in Winchester shell. 


*score shot at Steamboat Springs, Colo., De- 


cembe: 7, 1900, under the auspices of the Steam- 
boat Springs Gun Club. 


CLOSE OF COLO. RIFLE CONTEST. 


Five riflemen finished in Outdoor Life's Colo- 
rado rifle contest for a Stevens rifle. which was 
begun last August and ran for that and the 
months of September, October, November and 
December. The winner is M. C. Ramsey of the 
Pope-Ramsey Rifle Club of Grand Junction, with 
a score of 461 out of a possible 500. Dr.D. Ramsey, 
an uncle of M. C., wins second place with a score 
of 448. 


The Ramseys are not new at the game of rifle 
shooting, by any means, but are a pair of the 
oldest and most reliablemarksmen in the West. 
M. C. Ramsey showed his prowess as a marks- 
man at the big shoots held during the past year 
at Leadville and Aspen on July 4 and Sept. 2 re- 
spectively by winning some important events. 
We were very sorry that the summer outings of 
many of the other crack riflemen of the state pre- 
cluded their entering in the contest, but we hope 
in future contests of this nature to provide means 
whereby this can be overcome. 


We append below the standing at the close of 
the contest, together with the scores for Decem- 
ber shoot: 

Aspen Rifle Club, Aspen, December 2, 1900. 
C. F. Brown.........10 9 810 8 8 9 9 8 8-87— 441 
Jos. Paxton.........101010 810 9 810 8 9—92— 445 


Leadville Rifle Club, Leadville, December 12, 


W. H. French.......101010 9 9 8 8 8 8 8—S8— 432 


Pope-Ramsey 
December 2, 1900, 
M. C. Ramsey.......1010 8 9 9 81010 910—93— 461 
Dr. D. Ramsey .....10 910 9101010 8 710—93— 448 


Rifle Club, Grand Junction, 


THE CHICAGO TOURNEY. 


The four days of live bird shooting at Wat- 
son's Park, Chicago,closed on Friday, Decem- 
ber 14. The event was the largest in attendance 
of all the annual contests for vears at this 
popular resort. Well-known snots from the 
East and West were at the score. Among 
those who journeyed a thousand miles to take 
part im the event were Phil Daly, Jr., and Fred 
Quimby of the Far East, and Daniels and Ar- 
nold of Denver. 

Forty-two contestants participated in the 
handicap shoot at fifteen live birds on Tues- 
day, the first day. First money, amounting to 
$115, was divided between Daniels, Heikes, 
Powers, Bonson, Daly, Roll and Mackie. 

The second day's event was shot with a 
strong wind to the left quarter, and this, to- 
gether with as lively a bird as ever left a 
trap, made trouble for the boys. In the first 
event at seven live birds, thirty yards rise, $5 
entrance, money to high guns, Arnold, Wig- 
gins, Courtney, Neal, Marshall and Powers 
made straights, dividing $126.75. In the sec- 
ond event at ten live birds, at thirty yards 
rise, $7.50 entrance, two moneys, divided 55 
and 45 per cent. Daniels, Jay Ell, Elliott, 
Roll, Quimbey, Willard, Bingham and Murray 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


made straights, dividing $118.25 The second 
money, amounting to $96.75, was divided be- 
tween Higgins, O’Brien, Heikes, Daly, Crosby 
and Powers. 


PHOTO BY A. C. PETERSON 
FRED GILBERT. 


Winner of High Average entire contest Watson 
Park, Chicago, Dec. 11-14, 1900. 


The third event closed the shooting of the 
day. The first money, $122.50, was divided be- 
tween Jay Ell, Gilbert and Bingham on 
straight scores; second money, amounting to 
$107.15, was divided between Mackie, Mrs. Mur- 
ray, Linderman, Barto, Burnswick, Shaw, 
Budd, Roll and Graham; third money, $76.60, 
was divided between Daniels, Arnold, Elliott, 
Heikes, Marshall, Reihl, Powers, Mosher 
Todd and Kleinman. 


PHOTO BY A. C. PETERSON 
GEORGE ROLL, BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


Winner of the second high average in the entire 
contests at Watson's Park, Chicago, Dec. 11-11, 1900. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The 


ance 


day opened with a 
than the second. A 
from the traps, which 
bird to drop over the 
to finish the 
the last squad 


third larger attend- 
strong wind blew 
helped many a hard-hit 
line It took until dark 
last event, practically putting 
out of the race. In the first 


PHOTO BY A. C. PETERSON 
DR. J. L. WILLIAMSON, MILWAUKEE. 


Tled with Jay RK. Graham in the final handicap 
event at Watson's Park, Chicago, Dec. 11-14, 10, 


live birds, forty shooters were 
entered; S14). first money, was divided be 
tween Daniels, Elliott, Neal, Gilbert, Stephens, 
and Willard, each of whom made straight runs 
First money in second event, $126.50, was di- 
vided betweer Crosby, Powers, Heikes 
Budd, Kuss and Stephenson on ten straight 


event, at seven 


Daniels 


PHOTO BY A. C PETERSON 
JAY R. GRAHAM, LONG LAKE, ILL. 


Tied with Dr. J. L. Williamson in final handicap 
at Watson's Park, Dec. 11-14, 1900, 


birds; second money, 
tween Varis, Arnold, 
Gilbert, Crosby, 
and Thorn. 

In the final event at fifteen 
money, $150, was 4Aivided 
hk einman, Hallowell and Gilbert on 
Straight; second money, $131.25, on 
birds killed, was divided between 
ham, Crosby, Reihl, Powers, 
jurnside, Barto, Todd and 
money, $93.75, was divided between Daniels 
Mackie, Thompson, Tripp, Neal, Marshal! 
Budd, O'Brien, Shaw, Tramp, Hoyt, Frase and 
Leffingwell, A. B. Daniels of Denver and Fred 
Gilbert of Spirit Lake, Ia., only lost a _ bird 
each during the day, and were in moneys in 
each event 

On the fourth day a handicap at 
live birds, $15 entrancee, divided 35, 30, 20 and 
15 per cent, with $100 added, handicap from 
twenty-eight to thirty-one yards, was the 
grand finale of a most successful tournament 
There was a good light during most of th 
day, clouding up towards evening. Dr. J. L 


$103.50, was divided be- 
Mackie, Wiggins, Neal, 
Sperry, Linderman, Franklin 


live birds, 
between 


first 
Deiter 
fifteen 
fourteen 
Voris, Bing 
Daly, Sperry, 
Graham; third 


twenty-five 


A. B. DANIELS OF DENVER. 


Who was in most of the moneys at the Big 
Chicago Tournament Dec. 11-14, 1900, 


Williamson, who shoots under 
Ell, of Milwaukee, and J. R. Graham of Wind- 
mer, Lake County, LL, were the only two 
making straight scores of twenty-five live 
birds divided first money, amounting to 
$240.55; second money, $179.60, on twenty-four 
birds, was divided between Arnold, Gilbert 
Bingham, Powers Tramp and Roll. Thire 
money, $119.75, was was divided betwwen Vor- 
is, Rike, Deering, Hallowell, Elliott, Marshall, 
Neal and Kuss; fourth money, $89.80, was di- 
vided between Mrs. Murray, Heikes, Burnside 
Stephens, Sperry, Crosby, Daly, Willard 
Sconce, Waite, Todd, Leffingwell and Amberg 
The tournament closed with a miss-and-out 
event, $8 entrance, in which Voris, Cantillion, 
M. E. White, Palmer, Roll and Sconce divided 
the money after killing seven birds each. 
Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., carried off 
the honors with high average for the four 
days’ shoot. Geo. Roll of Blue Island made 
second high average. A. B. Daniels, on ac- 
count of a severe cold, did not attend the last 
day's shoot. J. A. RICKER. 


name of Jay 
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